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Installation of Carey Elastite 
System of Track Insulation 
on Maryland St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, by the Indianapolis 
Street Railway Company. 


Indianapolis Street Railway Company 
Cushions Its Tracks 


N re-laying its tracks on Pennsylvania and Maryland streets the 
. Indianapolis Street Railway Company installed the Carey Elastite 
System of track insulation. 


The rails were encased in an asphalt cushion that absorbs normal rail \)’ 
movement, lengthening the paving life. The rail filler provides a water- 


tight seal between the rail and the paving, preventing frost-action. ‘ ee eal oH 
Elastite Rail Filler << \ 


_ Past experience with other installations elsewhere indicates that the : 4 
is Easy to Install 


Indianapolis Street Railway Company will cut down its maintenance 


costs on this track structure by 30 to 50%, besides providing quieter, a tap of a mallet holds it 
smoother operation. in the web of the rail. 

) Send for further facts Carey Elastite Rail Filler is 
a pont bonsion at ape 
tempered asphalt and _ fibre 

x THE Bete CAREY COMPANY which is used as a resilient 

53 Wayne Ave, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio aoe eee eee ane 


traffic-impact, rail vibration 
and traffice-noise. It is pre- 
formed to fit any rail-section 
and is readily shaped on the 
job to fit any track-curve. 


It is unaffected by moisture 
or temperature changes and 


Wi Wid is enduring under all service 
Wy ¢ ions 
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HE design and arrangement of the flash barriers 

on a Westinghouse Railway Converter consti- 
tute a masterpiece of simplicity—real protection to 
equipment. 


In case of short circuit, this flashguard assembly 
reduces to a minimum the possibility of a direct arc 
between brackets and is so designed that any gen- 
erated gases quickly escape. 


Another feature, most important from a practical 
operating consideration, is the fact that this flash- 
guard in no way interferes with the maintenance of 
the d-c. brushes and commutator. 


Westinghouse Railway Converters have developed 
step-by-step with the demands of the industry. They 
are superior in the things that assure longer life and 
continuity of service. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 

the United States and Foreign Countries 
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[odernization of Railway System 
Wins Public Approval in Pittsburgh 


N SHARP contrast to the oft-repeated philosophy 
that “it’s never been done before, and it can’t be 
me now,” is the attitude of the management of the 
ittsburgh Railways. Satisfaction with things as they 
ive always been, that insurmountable barrier to prog- 
SS, iS conspicuous by its absence. The present 
eling is exactly the opposite. Methods that have been 
effect for a long time are critically examined to 
e if changing conditions have not rendered them 
solete. Any plan which gives reasonable promise 
‘improving the service is tried, no matter how greatly 
differs from established practice. 

As a result of this attitude on the part of the man- 
rement, many changes have been made during the past 
ar. A description of the more important improve- 
ents made since the reorganization of the company 
given elsewhere in this issue. It is not expected that 
| of the changes will turn out to be 100 per cent 
iccessful, but it is already evident that many of them 
e accomplishing remarkable results. 

Of greatest importance, perhaps, is the realization by 
e public that the railway is a going concern, that it 
doing things all the time, that day by day it is 
proving the quality of its transportation service. 
ere is no danger that people in Pittsburgh will con- 
der the street railway a “back number.’’ On the 
ntrary, they must step lively to keep up with the 
ogress of the company. 

Public opinion has swung over to the railway. 
lere is general realization that the welfare of the com- 
unity and the prosperity of its transportation system 
e bound closely together. The city does its part by 
eral treatment of the company, and in return the rail- 
iy spares no effort to give the best possible service. 


otection of Highway Crossings 
Is Becoming More Important 


NONSTANTLY increasing numbers of automobiles 
Ausing the public highways make more important 
an ever before the matter of protecting interurban 
ade crossings. Time was when a white cross on top 
a supporting post was considered sufficient warning 
the highway user that he was approaching a rail- 
ad crossing. That idea has now been superseded by 
e belief that it is good business for electric railways 
do everything in their power to protect highway 
sings and prevent accidents. 

A few over-cautious railway men have hesitated to 
stall modern warning signals for fear that in case 
‘signal failure the company might be held more 
lpable for having installed a device that failed to 
rk than if no protection at all had been provided 
ording to this theory, a single failure might out- 


igh all the good accomplished by giving warning of 


danger many thousands of times. 


In the eyes of cer- 
tain other railway managements crossing signals are of 
little value because some motorists flagrantly violate 
their indications. Here again the occasional failure 
is deemed of greater importance than the habitual, 
satisfactory performance. 

In reality, however, most highway crossing signals 
function satisfactorily with extremely infrequent fail- 
ures. Moreover, a large majority of the drivers of 
vehicles heed these warnings. This is clearly under- 
stood by most of the progressive interurban manage- 
ments, and important expenditures are being made 
constantly for this kind of accident prevention. That 
these companies are spending money in this way is a 
good indication that crossing protection is well worth 
while. 


Progress Now Being Made 
in Electrification of Railroads 


AILROAD electrification is once more making head- 
way in the United States. This is evidenced by a 
number of recent events that are significant. One is 
the decision of the Great Northern Railway to electrify 
its line across the Cascade Mountains. Another is the 
successful test of the first electric locomotive for the 
Virginian Railway, which took place last week. Both 
of these developments are in line with the decision made 
some time ago by the leading electrical manufacturers 
to standardize the type of contact line. 

In view of these developments the addresses made at 
the annual meeting of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and reported in this issue, were of 
special significance. Now that the engineers have 
decided on a standard for electrification work, the rail- - 
road financiers and executives can plan ahead with 
confidence. They know that other engineers will not 
come along and upset all the plans by arguing for a 
different system. 

There can be little argument but that the system 
agreed on—a single-phase contact line at high voltage— 
is a very happy solution of the problem. With its use 
it has been found possible to employ motors of any 
desired type, either directly or through suitable con- 
version apparatus. Thus extreme flexibility of opera- 
tion is possible on a system which can be adopted as a 
standard for all future projects, and the equipment will 
be entirely interchangeable. 

Another type of electrification is that of the Long 
Island Railroad. Inauguration of electric service be- 
tween Jamaica and Babylon this week was the occasion 
for rejoicing on the part of the residents. It is note- 
worthy that real estate promoters have not been slow 
to bring the advantages of the new service before the 
public. Undoubtedly they will make much more profit 
out of the change than will the railway. Nothing 
could show more conclusively the value of fast and 
frequent service in building up a community. 
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Selling Brooklyn Service 
to Smokers 


EWSPAPER reading New Yorkers—and that 

means about everybody—were startled recently by 
being told that Transit Commissioner Harkness had said 
he knew of no law against women smoking on the street 
cars. This remark was only incidental to the main one 
of his passing favorably on the application of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad to permit smoking during the summer 
months in the rear section of the company’s new pay- 
as-you-pass cars, an additional lot of which are now 
going into service. Of course, the idea of seeing 
“lovely woman stoop to folly” appealed to the headiine 
writers and to the paragraphers.. It was natural that 
it should. The news reel people also were quick to 
grasp the significance of the rule as feature stuff. They 


shot pictures with the co-operation of the railroad and. 


in this way helped to advertise the new cars by showing 
on the screen passengers of both sexes indulging in 
the weed. 

Conditions have changed considerably since the non- 


smoking rules were adopted by the former Public 
Service Commission. Indeed they have. The commis- 
sioner went to some length to point this out. Smoking 


is an old custom, but it has taken on new frills, not the 
least of which is the Dawes pipe. Still Mr. Harkness 
did a brave thing in saying that he would be glad to 
hear from the public, either for or against the measure, 
so that he might carefully weigh the matter “as a pre- 
liminary to any further action.” Despite this, no 
storm of public protest has followed the announcement. 
The persistent Pro bono publico, if he has thought about 
it at all, has been discreetly silent. Not even Mayor 
Hylan has protested, but he may have Mr. Hirshfield 
gumshoeing around to learn whether Mr. Harkness is 
interested in Schulte or the United Cigar Stores. 

One of the lines on which the new cars will run is 
the Flatbush Avenue route. On it at present there are 
many open cross-bench cars. Smoking is permitted on 
the rear seats of these cars. The Flatbush run has a 
large proportion of short-haul riders. ‘The railroad 
did not want to lose any of its customers. There is 
no likelihood that it will now. In fact, the prospects 
“are that the patronage of men will increase on other 
lines where this type of car has been in use for some 
time. This is all the company is seeking to achieve. 
The Brooklyn case is a peculiar one. This is instanced 
by the fact that the commission did not issue a blanket 
order. In fact, it made it quite plain that it was out 
of the question to expect a general extension of the 
smoking privilege. 


Sustained Effort Is Necessary 
to Achieve Results in Safety Work 


PASMODIC public safety campaigns, more or less 

evangelistic in their nature, are of little benefit 
unless they are followed up by sustained effort. Such 
has been the experience in a number of cities where 
they have been tried. Unfortunately the spectacular 
campaigns have not always aroused sufficient general 
interest to insure the continuation of safety work. 

Equally good or better results are more likely to be 
accomplished by quiet, continuous efforts along safety 
lines, than by occasional drives, mass meetings, etc. 
Moreover, certain methods followed by a few of the 
organizers of the evangelistic type of safety campaign 
perhaps have antagonized a portion of the public. 
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Gruesome exhibits, grotesque monuments of those killed 
in accidents, the unfortunate slogan “safety first,” 

these and similar well-meant but ill-advised schemes 
in some cases may have hampered the progress of the 
work by alienating public sympathy. 

Benefits resulting from systematic safety efforts are 
so genuine and important that no more forceful argu- 
ment could be found than the clear presentation of 
these facts. Steady hammering will eventually drive 
home the lesson. Electric railways and other utilities: 
have played an important part in this work. But they 
cannot do it all themselves. Their efforts must be sup- 
ported by equally systematic endeavors on the part of 
the public as a whole. t 


High Buildings— 
A Menace to City Development 


UCH has been learned within the last few vent 

in regard to means for relieving street congestion, 
as well as its causes. If it had not been for the aw 
mobile, our knowledge of these subjects would not haye 
progressed so rapidly. But the large number of vehicles” 
now using the streets has compelled recognition of a- 
serious situation, which with horse-drawn vehicles 
might have been longer in coming. But it is certain 
that it would have come in most lense cities even 
without the automobile. . 

Recent conferences on city planning have developed 
some very definite lines of procedure which must be 
followed if city dwellers are to continue to live com- 
fortably and conduct their business with economy. 
These principles are wide in scope and include far more 
than non-parking ordinances. Parking restrictions and 
other means for securing more efficient use of the 
streets are like certain medicines listed in the phar- 
macopeeia for reducing fever. They are necessary for 
immediate relief, but do not entirely remove the cause 
of the disease. It is the same with street congestion. 
If unhealthy conditions are allowed to continue, pallia- 
tives like parking restrictions are inadequate to occasion 
a complete cure, according to Harland Bartholomew, 
speaking before the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce this week. 

The real cause for congested streets, of course, is 
the effort made to obtain from them far more use than’ 
that for which they were originally designed, and as 
in most cases they cannot be widened at a reasonable 
expense, the only practical remedy is to divert as much 
traffic as possible to streets which are less congested, 
Fundamentally, this means decentralization—a spread- 
ing out of the city—with many business and civic 
nuclei or centers, rather than a few. It also means a 
limitation on the height of buildings or on the averagé 
height of buildings within an area so that the demané 
for transportation by the occupants of these buildings 
will not exceed the transportation capacity of the 
streets serving that district. Viewed in this light, the 
tall building becomes a menace rather than an objec 
of business pride, and the famed “skyline” of some 0) 
our cities, like New York, becomes a symptom of civiv 
sickness rather than business health. 

The only condition which makes transit possible i 
the downtown areas of most of our large cities i 
that all of the ground area there is not developed wit) 
tall buildings. If this was so, business would be i 
practicable. Modern practice in city planning there 
fore favors decentralization of business and busines 
activity. Fortunately this is a condition also whi 
would simplify the local transportation problems. 
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Rehabilitation of Pittsburgh Railways 


Brings Many Improvements 


Since the Reorganization in 1924 the Financial Position of the Company 
Has Been Strengthened and Much New Equipment Purchased—Public Re- 
lations Have Been Improved and Relief from Paving Obligations Has 
Been Obtained—An Abstract of the Agreement with the City Is Given 


Low-Floor Cars with Center and Front Doors Are Now the Standard for City Service on the Pittsburgh Railways 


OTABLE progress has been made in the re- 

habilitation of the Pittsburgh Railways since 

the reorganization, slightly more than a year 
. A total of 328 new passenger cars have been 
lered, of which about 200 have already been delivered 
1 placed in service. When the work for this year is 
apleted approximately 40 miles of track will have 
n rebuilt. In addition a considerable amount of new 
ck already has been constructed. Extensive improve- 
nts are being made in the shop facilities. In every 
y the quality of transportation service rendered is 
ch higher than for many years past. This has 
ulted in improved public relations. 
Adoption of a comprehensive agreement with the city 
the foundation upon which the rehabilitation has 
mn based. For more than ten years prior to the 
rganization of the company there had been a long 
ies of controversies between it and the various 
nicipalities served. Three-quarters of a million dol- 
S$ was expended in making investigations, reports 
i valuations. Six general surveys were made of the 


transportation situation by outside engineers and nine- 
teen separate reports filed. 

A crisis was reached in the early part of 1918 and 
the company was placed in the hands of receivers 
appointed by the United States court. The receivership 
lasted for approximately six years. It was generally 
recognized during this period that in order to provide 
good transportation service the railway required new 
cars, additional carhouses, new shop equipment and the 
renewal of many miles of track. However, it appeared 
impossible to secure money for such purposes as long as 
the company remained in the hands of receivers. Many 
of the yearly payments due the city of Pittsburgh, cov- 
ering street cleaning, bridge tolls, taxes on poles, wires 
and gross receipts, were not being made by the re- 
ceivers. It was therefore the desire both of the city 
and of the company that the receivership be terminated 
and the property restored to its owners. This was 
finally done on Feb. 1, 1924, despite some doubt 
expressed by the court as to the actual solvency of the 
company. Before finally discharging the receivers the 
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court arranged to continue a certain measure of protec- 
tion for a period of ten months after the receivership 
ended. 

Termination of the receivership was made possible by 
the adoption of a somewhat unusual agreement between 
the railway and the city. Outstanding features of this 
agreement are: 

1. Recognition of the $62,500,000 valuation estab- 
lished by the Public Service Commission. 

2. Fixing an annual rate of return of 6 per cent on 
this valuation. 

8. Adjustment of fares to provide sufficient revenue 
to meet the allowed return on the investment after 
operating expenses, depreciation, taxes, etc., have been 
paid. 
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value set at $48,000,000, and the company, which w: 
asking for $78,000,000. Acceptance of a 6 per cel 
return was in the nature of a concession by the rai 
way because previous decisions in Pennsylvania hz 
established that public utilities are entitled to a retu1 
of 7 per cent. After the adoption of the agreeme 
and its approval by the Public Service Commission tt 
valuation cases which were pending in the Superic 
Court were discontinued. 

Acceptance of an annual payment of $100,000 instea 
of a miscellaneous assortment of fees, tolls, taxes, et« 
represented a substantial concession on the part of tk 
city. Even more important was the elimination ¢ 
paving charges. According to law the railway is r 
quired to pave between the tracks and 1 ft. outsi¢ 


Although Divided Into Many Separate Municipalities the Territory Served by the Pittsburgh Railways 
Is Practically One Continuous City | 


4. A blanket payment of $300,000 a year in lieu of 
previous license fees, paving charges, tolls, taxes, etc., 
payment to be made only when earned. 

5. Establishment of a Traction Conference Board of 
four members representing the city, the boroughs and 
the railway. 

This agreement also paves the way for some future 
readjustment of the capital structure to result eventu- 
ally in one united ownership of all the underlying prop- 
erties, of which there are more than one hundred. A 
liability of approximately $8,200,000 was assumed by 
the company in place of outstanding floating obligations 
of about $11,000,000, and the various creditors agreed 
to take one-tenth of their claims per year over a 
period of ten years without interest. 

Establishment of the $62,500,000 valuation of the 
property fixed by the Public Service Commission was a 
compromise between the city, which hoped to see the 


each outer rail. Under the new agreement, howeve1 
the city does all the necessary work of paving an 
repaving which is not necessitated as a result of trac 
removal, replacement or maintenance. For all suc 
work the company pays $200,000 annually in quarter! 
installments. It is arranged that in case the trac 
mileage within the city is increased or decreased pre 
portionate changes shall be made in the amount of bot 
payments, which now total $300,000. 

Should it happen that for three consecutive month 
of any year the revenue of the company is not su 
cient to pay the allowed return to capital and to me¢ 
the budget requirements, and if it appears that 
deficit is likely to continue for a further period of 
least three months, the city agrees to the suspensi 
of the quarterly payment for licenses, etc., and fe 
paving, or as much of such payment as may be nece’ 
sary to make up the deficit. In case the deficit sti 
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ists at the end of the year, all such suspended pay- 
ents are canceled. 

Adjustment of these matters is in the hands of a 
raction Conference Board. Creation of this board 
as one of the important parts of the agreement. It is 
mposed of four members, two appointed by the Mayor 
Pittsburgh, one by the joint action of the municipal- 
ies other than the city of Pittsburgh signing identical 
rreements and one selected by the company. All mat- 
rs coming before this board are decided by a majority 
te. In case of a tie, however, the vote of the repre- 
ntative of the company does not count. Each member 
the board holds office during the pleasure of the 
ithority responsible for his appointment. 

Through the Traction Conference Board the city and 
e boroughs now have a voice in the amount of money 
hich the railway spends for operation, extensions, 
tterments, improvements, depreciation allowance and 
habilitation. Thirty days before the end of the fiscal 
ar the company submits a detailed budget for the 
suing year. This is subject to revision by the board. 
hroughout the year monthly reports are submitted for 
mparison with the budget figures. At any time the 
ilway may submit a supplementary budget, which is 
eated in the same way as the original. The expenses 
the board, limited to $50,000 a year, are borne by 
ie railway. 

In case either the city or the company is dissatisfied 
ith any action of the Traction Conference Board the 
lestion in dispute is submitted to a board of arbitra- 
on, composed of three members, one appointed by 
ie Mayor, one chosen by the company and the third 
losen by these two. The decision of the arbitration 
ard is final except on matters over which the state 
ublic Service Commission has jurisdiction. In such 
ses either party has a right of complaint to that body. 


FARE ADJUSTED ACCORDING TO EXPENSES 


At the end of any fiscal year, if there is a surplus 
| the earnings of the railway over and above the 
erating expenses and the return to capital, the com- 
ny turns over the whole of this surplus to the 
raction Conference Board. The latter body distributes 
to the city of Pittsburgh and other municipalities 
ining in the plan in proportion to the number of 
iles of track in each municipality. If, however, the 
irplus is created by reason of economies in operation, 


Narrow Streets and Heavy Traffic Are Serious Transportation 
Problems in Pittsburgh 
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The New Spirit of Transportation Service Is Typified by This Car 


then the company is entitled to retain one-half of such 
saving for its own. use, with the proviso that the 
average car fare during the greater portion’ of the year 
must have been less than that in effect at the time of 
the agreement. 

In case the surplus at the end of any quarter is 
of such amount that in the opinion of the Traction 
Conference Board a reduction in car fare would be 
justified, then the city or any of the municipalities or 
the board itself has the right to apply to the Public 
Service Commission for a reduction. Against this the 
company agrees to make no objection. On the other 
hand, if it is necessary at any time to increase the fare 
in order to meet the approved budget requirements and 
the accrued accumulative return to capital, the company 
has the right to file with the Public Service Commis- 
sion schedules for an increase sufficient to enable it 
to carry out the requirements, in which case the cities 
and municipalities agree to make no objection. 

Approval by the cities of Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Pa., and a number of other smaller municipalities has 
been secured for this new agreement. To a large extent 
this was made possible because during the preceding 
several years A. W. Thompson, president of the Phila- 
delphia Company, had gained the confidence of the 
people of Pittsburgh. He had become the head of that 
company during the railway receivership and had done 
much to improve the public relations of the Duquesne 
Light Company and the Equitable Gas Company, sub- 
sidiaries of the Philadelphia Company. For that rea- 
son the public was more than willing to have the 
Pittsburgh Railways taken out of the hands of receivers 
and restored to operation under the management of 
the company of which he was the president. 

As a condition precedent to the return of the property 
to private management arrangements were made for 
$5,000,000 of new financing. As stipulated in the 
agreement, this was borrowed in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Another step taken to insure local control of the 
railway was the arrangement that after the reorgani- 
zation two-thirds of the directors should always be 
chosen from Pittsburgh or the surrounding munic- 
ipalities. 

During the fifteen months since the ending of the 
receivership great emphasis has been placed on the 
matter of improving public relations. Extensive and 
skillful publicity campaigns have been conducted. 
Artistic posters, changed weekly, are carried in the 
cars. Interesting little pamphlets are placed periodi- 
cally in the “‘Take-One” boxes. Friendly messages have 
been conveyed to the public in a variety of ways. The 
measure of success which has attended these efforts 
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may be judged from the sympathetic attitude taken by 
the public toward the company at the time of the train- 
men’s strike last summer. Another indication is the 
recent passage of no-parking ordinances covering prac- 
tically all downtown trolley streets. How this has 
improved operating conditions will be told in detail in 
a future article in this paper. 

Behind the idea of improved public relations has 
been always the idea of giving better service. Imme- 
diately after the reorganization orders were placed 
for 225 new cars. Nearly all of these have been re- 
ceived and placed in service. A number of trail cars 
have been equipped with two motors each, which has 
materially inereased the speed of these trains on the 


Artistic Posters on General Subjects Are Part of the 
Public Relations Work 


many hills in this district. This plan was described in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 2, 1928, page 919. 
In order better to attract attention to the new cars 
they are painted traction orange instead of red, the 
color previously used. Other cars of modern center- 
door low-floor type have been repainted to match. Older 
type cars, however, are still painted red and it is 
planned to retire them from service as soon as possible. 
Recently 103 more cars of the same general low-floor 
design were ordered. Of this number 20 will be used 
on the interurban lines and the remaining 83 will be 
one-man, two-man multiple-unit city cars. 
Approximately $500,000 is being spent on ten new 
administration buildings, to be located on property 
which the company owns in various parts of the dis- 
trict. It_is planned to expand the development into 
modern carhouse structures at these locations. Recrea- 
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New MACHINERY FOR 
HoMEWoop SHOPS 


5-ft. radial drill 


New MACHINERY FOR 
MANCHESTER SHOPS 


Motor test set 1 


Bearing boring machine 1 16-in. 8-ft. tool room lath 

Set electric melting pots|1 27-in. heavy-duty manu- 
(babbitt) facturing lathe 

Double-boring lathe for com-| 1 Boring machine for be 
pressors ings 


Hanna riveter, 100-ton 
Metal shears for No. 8 
gage x 96-in. sheet re 


Bullard wheel-boring machine} 1 
2 Electric soldering pots 1 
4 Oil-burning blacksmith fur- 


naces 1 Axle straightener ‘ 
Large size Bulldozer riveter,| 1 Automatic cut-off machine 
100-ton for bushings Fe 
Air hammer 1 Bullard boring mill f: 
Automatic electric wheel|1 Bradley hammer x 
welding machine 2 High-speed -in. drill 
2 Emery wheel stands presses E 
18-in. manufacturing lathe |2 Blacksmith oil furnaces 
Cleveland pinion puller 1 Hollow chisel mortiser rs 
Portable band saw for wood| 1 Wood-working shaper | 
or metal 1 Wood vertical boring ma- 


Wheel-turning lathe, 35 and} chine 
5 hp. motors 1 Portable wood or metal 
Rotary saw, 5 hp. band saw 
Axle lathe, 25-hp. motor 
Shop air compressor, 350 
cu.ft. 
5 Oil tanks with hand pump i 
equipment 
Motor and fan dust-collecting 
system 
Motors 
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tional facilities will be provided in the administration | 
buildings as well as first aid rooms and passenger 
rooms. The company stresses the point that these shail 
not be called “waiting rooms.” 

Track rebuilding for the current year will cost nearly 7 
a million dollars. At the same time extensions and — 
connections will cost about $200,000 more. This will — 
make possible a number of important changes in rout-— 
ing in the downtown district. An article concerning 
track reconstruction on the Pittsburgh Railways will be 
published in a future issue of this paper. : 

Acquisition of the Manchester plant of the Ameria f 
Locomotive Company has permitted the Pittsburgh 
Railways to establish a second important car shop 
alongside its Manchester carhouse. More than $50,000 
is being spent to equip this shop. At the same time | 
extensive changes are being made in the older Home>} 
wood shops of the company. Much new machinery has — 
been ordered for that purpose. In this plant a change | 
from belt drive to individual motor drive will be made, — 
along with the other improvements. An outline of 
the new machinery is given in accompanying tables. 

More than $300,000 is being spent for improvements - 
to the overhead lines. More feeder capacity is being 
provided. Extensive signal installations have also been 
made. it 
From the standpoint, of the public, one of the hit ; 
important changes that have been made during the past 
year is in the matter of fare. In all 35 changes have 
been made. The base eae of 10 cents cash, eC 


however. The Sunday pass has proved a success 


experiment. A 5-cent fare is being charged in se 
local areas. While the total volume of traffic aff 
by these fare changes is not a large part of that 
ried by the system, the many people who have ben e 
by them are greatly pleased, and this has 
helpful factor in improving public relations. 
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Two New High-Level Island Platforms Connected by Overhead Bridge and Stairways Were Constructed at Babylon Station 


; Service Started on Babylon 
Electrification of Long Island Railroad 


OURTEEN ll-steel electric cars made up a 
isnite train that started on May 20 from the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York to mark the 
official opening of the new Jamaica-Babylon electrifica- 
tion. As passengers the train carried officials of the 
' railroad, invited guests and representatives of the vari- 
ous civic and commuters’ associations along the line. It 
stopped at every station of the Montauk division and 
was noisily greeted at each of them. 
' The long red train, lacking the steam locomotive that 
had long been familiar, looked strangely decapitated to 
' the residents as it drew into each station to take on the 
local dignitaries bound for the opening ceremonies at 
Babylon. Many floral pieces were presented as good- 
will offerings, and thousands of men and women were 
_gathered about the flag-draped stations of every village 
and town along the route. It seemed almost as if no 
hand and no house along the way was without its flag. 
Children flung colored paper streamers in through the 
windows until the fourteen cars resembled a bridal 


GROWTH OF COMMUTER TRAFFIC ON ELECTRIFIED 
DIVISION OF LONG ISLAND RAILROAD BETWEEN 
1905 AND 1924 


Number of Commuters Per Cent 

a | 1905 1924 of Increase 
BOOM Te Soh pc Si Mh Lene 200 5,601 2,700.5 
Meedear: Manor occ. eects fee 186 4,839 2,501.6 
meeeust. Avenue |... 2.026006. 43 2,259 5,585 
Metigbie Avenue ............ 41 5,949 14,409.9 
Laurelton Bichypcae a) tae ae cnr ue 41 3,179 7,653.7 
Valley Stream ..... ae CREO 623 13,386 2,048.6 
Lynbrook 2 pete OST 20,395 132.8 
_ Jamaica 2,742 35,657 1,200.4 
» Hollis Bites 28 bn 1,059 20,046 1,792.9 
Mpeens! Village .. 6. .s. sey cee 33 30,740 4,093.7 
; Blempstead ..0.....0..00.060 2,486 15,277 514.5 
Memes Beach... ... asnarties es 100 21,397 21,297.0 
MEIGS 5s ee Wraeiass sete 2,027 12,278 505.7 
Port Washington ........... 1,179 10,733 810.3 
fier Rockaway ...00iv.en.e «se 4,183 42,740 921.8 


Two-Track Line from Jamaica to Babylon, L. I., a Distance of 28 Miles, Electrified 
i —Cost Approximately $5,000,000—Six New Substations Were Built, Transmission 
and Third-Rail Lines Installed and the Station at Babylon Was Reconstructed 


procession. At Baldwin a squadron of airplanes met 
the train as an escort and dropped flowers and 
programs. 

At Babylon sirens shrieked to the boom-boom of the 
aerial bombs, the sharp crack of machine guns and the 
cheers of residents assembled from all over Long 
Island. The song ‘‘Good-bye Choo-Choos,” arranged for 
this occasion, was popular. Headed by the Sunrise 
Trail Band, composed of 60 employees of the railroad, 
the celebrants marched to the athletic field under escort 
of a cavalry troop from Brooklyn, the local fire and 
police departments and numerous bodies of boy and girl 
scouts. Chester O. Ketcham, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee, read an address of welcome from the 
village president. Several railway officials replied. 

To provide the electric passenger train service be- 
tween Jamaica and Babylon on the Montauk division 
of the Long Island Railroad has called for an expendi- 
ture of approximately $5,000,000. Authorization to 
electrify this branch, which includes a two-track line 
28 miles long, was given by the board of directors in 
April, 1924. Work of preparing specifications and 
plans was begun immediately, and the construction of 
new substations, transmission lines and distribution 
systems was started early in June, 1924. Practically - 
all the work has been carried out by the railroad con- 
struction forces and has been completed in the remark- 
ably short time of a year. To break in the new equip- 
ment, a trial train has been operated since May 5, but 
service was not inaugurated until last Wednesday. 

Six new substations have been built, together with 
two transformer stations for increasing the transmis- 
sion line voltage from 11,000 to 33,000. These stations 
are located at Laurelton, Lynbrook, Freeport, Wantagh, 
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Substation and Construction 
Features of New 


Long Island Railroad 


Electrification 


No. 1. Substation at Wantagh with high- 
voltage equipment at side. 

No. 2. Lack of ground space made it 
necessary to install equipment on roof of 
substation at Lynbrook. 


No. 8. Double-track construction with 
third rail was used throughout. 

No. 4. Transmission tower designed to 
take dead-end strains provides for two 
taps to switching station at Valley Stream. 

No. 5. Steel tower construction at side of 
Amityville substation supports overhead 
wires. 

No. 6. New high-level platforms con- 
structed at Babylon station. 

No. 7. Third rail and protection board 
construction at Baldwin station. 


Local Fire Departments Were Assembled at Nearly All Stations 
Along the Line. This View Is of Rockville Center 


Amityville and Babylon. These substations include the 
latest practice in design. All high-voltage equipment 
and connections have been placed outdoors and the sta- 


' tions themselves present an imposing appearance. The 


substation buildings are reinforced concrete and contain 
the rotary converters, low-voltage switching equipment, 
etc. With the exception of the substation at Lynbrook, 
all have the high-voltage equipment placed on the 
ground at the side or end of the substations. At Lyn- 
brook, however, space did not permit of this construc- 


tion, and so the equipment was mounted on the roof 


of the substation. The total capacity of all converters 
installed in the six new substations is 20,000 kw. and 
an additional 2,000-kw. unit has been installed in the 
Cedarhurst substation. All the major items of elec- 
trical equipment were furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and about 1,000,- 
000 lb. of fabricated steel was furnished by the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Mills for use in the substations and 
transformer stations. 

This electrification required the construction of a 
new transmission line from Lynbrook to Babylon and 
the rebuilding of the existing lines from Rockaway 
Junction to Wreck Lead and from Valley Stream to 
Lynbrook. More than 184 miles of new transmission 
lines have been added to the system, and this con- 
struction required 900 wooden poles, 60 steel poles and 


The Lynbrook Substation Formed a Background for the Crowds 
'Assembled to Greet the First Electric Train 


: 
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Crowds Gathered at the Athletic Field in Babylon for Jubilee 
Exercises and Speeches by Prominent Officials 


130 miles of bare copper wire. To provide additional 
transmission line capacity between the power house at 
Long Island City and the Rockaway Junction substation 
3.2 miles of underground conduit was constructed be- 
tween Whitepot Junction and the Dunton arrester house, 
and two underground cables with a total length of 
120,920 ft. were installed. These cables contain three 
wires for the transmission of 11,000-volt power. The 
wooden poles used for the construction of the trans- 
mission lines came mostly from Idaho, the steel poles 
from Pittsburgh and the copper for both the overhead 
and underground transmission systems from Montana. 
The third-rail construction follows the standard used 
by the Long Island Railroad on its other lines, which 
consists of an over-running third rail with a protecting 
board. For power transmission 296,000 ft. of third 
rail and 315,000 ft. of protecting board were used for 
the new electrification. Other material used in third- 
rail construction work included 39,500 insulators and 
brackets for supporting the rail and holding the pro- 
tecting board in position, 24,000 ft. of conduit and 
25,400 ft. of insulated copper cable. Highway crossings 
are at grade and cable in conduit is necessary for mak- 
ing connections between adjacent ends of third rails 
at crossings. The third rail weighs 150 lb. per yard 
and was rolled at the plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Steelton, Pa., 13,000,000 lb. being used. 


Flag-Draped Stations and Buildings Added to the Holiday 
Spirit of EKlectrification Day 
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In order to provide for efficient signal operation along 
this line the signal system between Jamaica and Baby- 
lon was changed from direct current to alternating 
current operation. The signal voltage is 2,200 volts 
and 183 miles of signal circuit was installed, which 
requires approximately 42 miles of new wire. 

The rolling stock to be used on this new electrified 
line is of the Long Island Railroad’s latest type, which 
was described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 
2, 1924. In anticipation of the inauguration of the 
new electric service to Babylon 40 new steel motor cars 
were purchased recently and 60 steam coaches were 
converted into trail cars for use in electric service. 
The standard make-up for electric train operation of 
the Long Island Railroad is one trailer to two motor 
cars. Each motor car weighs approximately 115,000 lb. 
and is 644 ft. long. The trailers weigh 70,000 lb. each 
and are approximately of the same length. The seating 
capacity of both motors and trailers is 78 passengers. 

In order to provide for the transfer of passengers 
from steam trains to electric at Babylon, and also prop- 
erly to handle the traffic incident to the new electrifica- 
tion, it was necessary to reconstruct the Babylon sta- 
tion. The station building was moved about 15 ft. 
and a new low-level cinder and screening platform was 
installed next to the station for incoming Babylon 
passengers who use the electric trains. For interchange 
passengers, two high-level island platforms were con- 
structed and an overhead foot bridge with stairways 
was provided to connect to these island platforms. All 
platforms are of sufficient length to take eleven-car 
trains, and the island platforms are partly sheltered. 

For the operation of steam trains to and from points 
east of Babylon, the old Central Extension Railroad 
between Babylon and Bethpage Junction has been com- 
pletely rebuilt. New 100-lb. rail was used in track 
construction, with creosoted ties and other track fit- 
tings. This line is controlled at each end by signals 
and interlocking plants, one tower being located at 
Bethpage Junction and the other at Babylon. These 
towers are connected by wire line, telephone, etc. The 
re-equipping and reconstructing of this line also re- 
quired the installation of new crossing gates for grade 
crossings, signal bells and additional signs. The 
reconstructed line is approximately 7 miles long 
and, with the exception of one light curve, 
is a straight line from Belmont Junc- 
tion to Bethpage Junction, 


~ eey 


Trains of New All-Steel Electric Cars Used 
in New York-Babylon Service Make a 
Schedule Speed of 32 Miles per Hour 


re 
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at which point it is connected by curves to both the 
main line and the Montauk division. 

The electrification of the Montauk division between 
Jamaica and Babylon and the consequent change of 
motive power from steam to electricity, together with 
the routing of express trains to and from points east 
of Babylon by way of the new line, increases the capac- 
ity of the whole Long Island Railroad system. Con- 
gestion at Jamaica is reduced through the elimination 
of trains which formerly were required to transfer 
passengers from steam to the electric service on this 
branch. Delays to trains also are eliminated through 
the reduction of stops that steam trains make. This 
arrangement provides that where steam and electric 
service are operated over the same lines the local 


trains cannot interfere with the usual schedule of pas- 


senger trains. The railroad management has made no 
special attempt to reduce the running time of trains, 
but has worked out a schedule which will be dependable. 
The schedule speed of electric trains is 32 m.p.h. 

With this new electrification, the Long Island Rail- 
road will have more than 300 route-miles of electrified 
track. The electrification to date has required an ex- 
penditure of approximately $25,000,000. 

A noteworthy feature of the electrification is the 
unusually rapid growth of population along the elec- 
trified lines. During the twenty years that the Long 
Island has been instituting electric service the popu- 
lation of Long Island, particularly in the communities 
served by electric trains, has risen enormously, as is 
shown in the accompanying table giving the number 
of commuters which were carried in 1905 and 1924. 
Twenty substations have been erected to date, and 
the combined rated capacity is 91,500 kw. The elec- 
tric rolling stock now used consists of 905 cars. These 
include 615 steel motor cars, 52 combination steel motor 
cars, 17 baggage cars and 221 trailers. ; 

Power for the Long Island electric operation is fur- 
nished by the power house of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Many Innovations in Grand Rapids Cars 


THIRD ARTICLE 


: IKE the two others submitted in 
the Grand Rapids competition, 
E single-end operation and is of the 


one-man, two-man type. 
a few inches longer than the two 


< 


pies ~: ssc ores a 


- the use of 313-in. side post and cross 


high from rail to top of trolley 


stalled back of one of the rear doors, 


- seats are 364 in. wide, leaving a 27-in. 
aisle. 


the vestibule, including the controller. 


ated by one man. 


_ The Sample Car Built by the St. Louis Car Company, While Similar to the Other Entries in General 
Design, Differs in Many Important Details from the Cars Built by the Light Werght 
Noiseless Electric Street Car Company and the Kuhlman Plant 
of the J. G. Brill Company, Described Previously 


the St. Louis car is arranged for 
This car is 


others, measuring 37 ft. 11 in. over 
bumpers. This is accounted fer by 


seat spacing. It is 8 ft. 6 in. wide 
over the side sills and 10 ft. 84 in. 


boards. The scale weight is 25,460 
Ib. completely equipped. An arrange- 
ment consisting of a combination 
of cross seats in the middle’ with 
longitudinal seats near the doors 
gives a seating capacity for 44. This 
includes a removable lift-out seat in- 


for use when only one door at the 
rear end is required. Seats are up- 
holstered in Fabrikoid. The cross 


For the operator of the car a 
bus type upholstered seat is provided. 

Extending across the entire end of the vestibule a 
cabinet has been built between the vestibule corner 
posts, with the top approximately at the height of the 
belt rail. This incloses all piping and apparatus on 
The controller 
top, brake valve and air gage are mounted flush on the 
top of the cabinet and the hand brake operating wheel 
extends through the front face in a position convenient 
to the operator. A panel-type heater is also mounted 
in the front face of this cabinet and a small drawer is 
provided for such supplies as transfers and tickets. 
Doors in the face of the cabinet allow access to the 
apparatus and the air piping inside. A bulletin frame 
similar to that used on the two other cars is mounted 
directly behind the operator. 

As in the case of the previously described cars, a 
variety of operating methods is permitted by the door 
control arrangement. National Pneumatic engines are 
used with the double folding doors at both ends. A 


type M-28 brake valve is ‘a part of the full safety 


devices equipment, and there is included a selector valve 
which allows a one-man operator to have selective con- 
trol of the doors at each end. In addition, a conductor’s 
valve controls the rear doors independently when the 
car is handled by two men. An outside street col- 
lector’s valve permits collectors stationed at busy inter- 
sections to open the rear doors when the car is oper- 
An exclusive feature of this car is 
the back-up device. This enables the car, which has 
only one controller, to be backed from the rear end on 
the first controller point. A small switch and a second 


A Skirt Extending from the Side Sill and Under the Bumper on the St. Louis Car for 
Grand Rapids Partially Hides the Running Gear 


brake valve mounted at the rear end are provided for 
this purpose. The arrangement is similar to that on 
the Illinois Valley cars of the Illinois Traction System, 
described in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 10, 
1925, page 51. 

Below the belt rail, on the outside of the car, the 
side sheets are zs-in. steel. A sheet steel skirt, 10 in. 
wide, extends below the side sill, partly hiding the 
trucks and wheels. This skirt is also carried around 
under the bumpers at the front and rear ends. At 
the belt rail line on the front dash a projecting sheet 
steel cover conceals five lamps. These illuminate the 
dash at night, setting off strikingly the blue and white 
pennants, representing the colors of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and which are painted on a background of gray. 
The side panels are painted in blue and white and a 
pennant effect is also painted on the rear dash. 

An accompanying cross-section drawing shows the 
general side framing construction. The side posts are 
of wood. .A longitudinal furring strip is carried be- 
tween the belt rail and the side sill to support a rubbing 
strip outside the steel side sheets. The té-in. single 
yellow-pine floor is covered with green and black mosaic 
rubber tiling. The body floor is carried the entire 
length of the car, with a 2-in. ramp from the center 
line to the door openings. This makes the step height 
15% in. from the rail to the outside folding step, and 
15 in. from the step to the floor. 

The lower sash are all brass, both in the body and 
vestibule. In front of the motorman, 3-in. plate glass 
is used to prevent fogging and frosting. The upper 
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WEIGHT, DIMENSIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS ST. LOUIS SAMPLE CAR FOR GRAND RAPIDS RAILWAY 
Type of car..One-man, two-man, single end Control .......................-- K-35-G2 Motorman’s seat..... St. Louis, bucket type 
Length over a oe feaes 37 ft. 11 in. Curtain fixtures...... Curtain Supply Com Paint... 72. 22252 Ditzer Color Company and 
Width over side sills............ 8 ft-%68 in: pany ‘‘Rex’”’ Valentine varnish 
Height from rail over trolley Curtaly, materfileyenda- men... a>. Pantasote eee Misnals = 22.2.5. Te. setae aed Oskelite 
boards: ee, oes ee 0 ft.-8% in.” “Destination signee: sete... cs Hunter QOL sci « ca hance 2 en ee 4-in. Haskelite 
Weights : Door-operating mechanism. . National Pneu- Senor ia neg eee eh St. Louis Car Company 
Body and equipment......... 12,660 lb matic and St. Louis Car Company Sash...... Curtain Supply Company, -brass 
Electrical equipment ......... 4,160 lb. Mare? bossa mem mee eta. fs. se Woods’ Sash Fixtures....Curtain Supply Company 
TUCKS) | ojesoe Aials (siete ollie aia 6,840: Ib. -Wendersi.....22eeeeeeee H-B lifeguards Seats...St. Louis Car Company, stationary 
Air Drakese-. see pimiitierss eeieee 1,200 1b. Floor covering....... Mosaic rubber tiling Seating material ............... Fabrikoid 
——____—_ ——— WGeatsin aaa G. E. hollow noise deadening Stanchions ............ Porcelain enameled 
blo) ) Canin oer ci ae 25,460 1b. Gong -Electric Service Supplies Company Step treads ...............+. Kass safety 
Armature bearings...... Hyatt roller at manual and pneumatic Track scraper Root pneumatic 
pinion end and ball at commutator Hand brakes............. Peacock staffless Trolley catchers..Trolley Supply Company, 
end. Heater equipment........ Consolidated Car Ideal 


Announcer.........Whiteland loud speaker Heating Company Thermostat ..............-- Consolidated 
Air brakes...... Westinghouse DH-16 with Headlights ................ Crouse-Hinds ‘Trolley base Ohio Brass Company 
fabric lined clasp shoe brakes on fyeadlining .............. Three-ply veneer ‘Trucks.......-....«| St. Louis Car Company 
the axle drum, full safety devices, Jnterior trim............-..... Mahogany-1 45 57 fa) oe ee : type Gabe 
back-up device on. rear end. and Journal beariiga). 78K. F. roller bearings ‘Ventilators ....-... assesses eee Peerless 
Buzzers’ s -.n. be ee eee Faraday Power-saving device....... Economy meter Window wiper ....:............. St.Louis 
Center and side bearings...... St. Louis oil Journal DOXOS 222 fice hw Inside of wheels Wihicelsonn poe see St. Louis Car Company’s 
retaining center bearing and roller Light reflectors ................ Braskelite silent type 
side bearings. IMEOUOrS create on eee sicte ess G.E. 258-F Warning signal.......... Bosch Ula-6 horn 


sash are continuous wood framed. The carlines are 
also made of wood. These support a 4-in. Haskelite 
roof and are finished on the interior of the body with 
vs-in. veneer. Below the belt rail the side lining is 4-in. 
veneer. Center mounted, Braskelite semi-indirect light- 
ing fixtures furnish the interior illumination. 

Light steel framing members make up the under- 


frame. The bolster is built up, with 6-in. x l-in. top 
8'x8""Peerless (7 = 
venti lator a z: SSS *K 


un 


pela. 


and bottom plates. Crossings are 3-in., 4-lb. channels, 
fastened to the 3-in. x 3-in. x *s-in. side sill angles with 
gussets and spaced on centers varying from 3 ft. 3 in. 
to 3 ft. 9 in. The end sills are 3-in. 5-lb. channels, 
and diagonal braces made of 2-in. x 2-in. x *#e-in. angles 
extend from the body corners to the center of the 
bumper at each end. 

Some wide departures from conventional practice are 
made in the special St. Louis trucks, which include a 
number of ingenious and patented innovations. Ags in 
the case of both other sample cars, inside journal boxes, 
roller journal bearings and fabric lined clasp brakes 


© operating on axle mounted brake drums are used. For 
ie a46 each car, however, the design has been worked out 
/ somewhat differently. 
wal § In the St. Louis truck the journal bearings are 
> . 
+-- "Veneer & S.K.F. rollers. Although the side frames are of arch 
i) . * . : 
11K 8 bar construction, they are equalized by being carried 
inal . . : « : . 
pestis RRB in guides on the sides of the journal boxes, with helical 
| y pS | cS springs between the ends of the frames and the channel 
pha? * equalizer bars below. Thus the two journal boxes 
I ‘ on each side of the truck form what is in effect a 
! | . . . 
feet Ih, wide pedestal, with the side frame mounted between. 
~ pate e These side frames are tied together across the truck 
ok w- ee j i i 
tei with angle transoms, stiffened at the corners with 
| i iL gussets. 
Lew —Horn 
t VN : =. = econ 
= 
aS. 0 (om = = | 
on Cast oe 
% stee/ 
' hub ON ee). a a oon ae 
: mn 
1 Aight 
i | Aickory A | prep heigh 
3 filfer---7 |W “4 are ; 10! ia eles. : y 1014 a 3 
8 | MSRM eee arg 5 paths 46" bia ca nraters -narveplate ho Aolder. Bulletin board 
ars j lf meal _-+ Cabinet 
1h | Bee 5% e ; f { : enclosit 
1 KV NY Steel tire it is i ah Jie by d¥\| azparatus 
; XM 1 : I ss : ispaper box. ] 
obletzr | Section Through Axle \\ ee ite =) ‘are on 
Lo) pei” | iics* 
{ - oe 
| Ceiitsiee ia. Cliff Oran 
ve : wt The Wheels Are Built Up of Cast-Steel The Car Is 37 Ft. 11 In. Long Over the Bumpers and Seats 
I be IN Hubs, Hickory Filler and Steel Tires. 47 Passengers. It Is Single End and Is Arranged for 
| Kye GSy ® S.K.F. Roller Bearings Are Used One-Man, Two-Man Operation 
! 2 | in the Journal Boxes | 
! (es 618". ae 38" a Fase ctl as | 
| 
Ve aa oO \ 5 ————— 
Pad \ -—Mosaic rubber tiling vis | / 
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The Side Framing Is Wood, with ;y-Im. Steel Panels on the 
Outside Below the Belt Rail 


A Light Simple Underframe Bignetere ‘Helps Reduce 
the Body Weight 


" 
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The built-up box type bolster is supported at each 
-end on a pair of nested helical springs. These rest 


on rugged, cast steel spring pads below, which in turn 


are carried on swing links from the transoms. The 
spring pads are tied together across the truck with a 
tubular steel member, as shown in the cross-section 
drawing. Each nest of springs consists of three units— 
_two long springs of large diameter and heavy material 
and a third spring carried in a cup extending down only 
i about half way inside the two others. This arrange- 
ment provides a light load graduating device. The 
second spring is slightly shorter than the one on the 
_ outside and supports on its top the hollow cup contain- 
; ing the third short spring. The latter extends above the 
_ top of the cup in contact with the top spring cap under 
the bolster. Consequently slight jars under light load 
are taken by the light load spring. Increase of load, 
however, soon brings the top of the cup in contact with 
the spring pad, cutting out the small spring until the 
load again decreases. No elliptic springs are used in 
the truck. 
Fabric lined clasp shoe brakes are operated from a 
; _ toggle linkage mechanism mounted on a split yoke which 
_is carried on a collar on the inside face of the journal 
~ box. On one side of the brake drum this yoke forms a 
bracket which supports the dead ends of the brake 
shoes through a spring adjustment device. On the oppo- 
“site side of the drum is mounted the linkage mechanism 
for operating the shoes. A projection of the yoke is 
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The 


Helical Springs Are Used Exclusively in the St. Louis Truck. 
Side Frame Is Carried on Springs Near Each Journal 
Box, Which Rest on the Equalizer Bar Below 


supported from the truck transom through a swinging 
link. Thus the yoke is free to rotate about the journal 
box collar, as the truck frame moves up or down on the 
journal box springs. In addition, helical springs-at the 
back ends of the shoes allow them to assume an equal- 
ized position to compensate for slight differences in the 
angularity of the toggle links when the brakes are 
applied. These springs are also adjustable to center 
the shoes on the drum when released. Adjustment for 
wear is by means of a single bolt. The shoes are lined 
with 3-in. x 6-in. “Hyco” brake lining, manufactured 
by the Manhattan Rubber Company. 
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Light Load Graduation Arrange- 
ment to Improve Riding Is Provided 
by Helical Springs 


Features of the Special Truck 


The fabric-lined clasp brakeshoes 
are supported on a spit yoke around 
a collar on the inside journal boxes. 
This yoke is supported from the 
transom by a link which leaves it 
free to rotate sufficiently to equalize 
the pressure on the upper and lower 
shoes. 
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Interior of the St. Louis Car for Grand Rapids 


Seats are upholstered in Fabrikoid. Mosaic rubber tiling covers the floor. 
The bulletin board and stand common to all 


fixtures furnish the interior illumination. e | 
three cars is shown back of the operator’s position. 


To reduce the noise made by metal wheels on the rail, 
a wheel built up of wood and steel is used. The section 
drawing through the wheel illustrates the design em- 
ployed. The hub is east steel with flanges to support 
the hickory filler, to which the steel tire is in turn 
bolted. Ground straps between the tire and the hub 
complete the electrical connection to the rail. 

Four General Electric 258-F, 25-hp. motors are 
equipped with Hyatt roller armature bearings on the 
pinion end and ball bearings on the commutator end. 
The control is G.E. type K-35-G2, and the compressor 
is Westinghouse type DH-16. 


Overhead Catenary Material Tested 


XTENSIVE tests of overhead catenary material are 

now being made under the auspices of the General 
Electric Company and various manufacturers. Wear 
tests are in progress at the company’s works in Schenec- 
tady upon contact wires made up of various materials. 
These results are expected to show the comparative 
wearing qualities of the different metals. An accele- 
rated corrosion test of primary messenger cables has 
been arranged for at the New York Central Railroad 
engine house at Collinwood, Ohio. Short lengths of 
these cables, together with a section of galvanized steel 
cable, will be tested in a smoke jack over a stall where 
a steam locomotive usually stands, being subjected to 
smoke, steam and gases. 

Current collection tests were made recently at Erie, 
Pa. Overhead catenary construction was installed by 
the Copperweld Steel Company, American Steel & Wire 
Company, American Brass Company and the Aluminum 
Company of America. This was arranged to provide 
for a total conductivity of 1,554,000 circ.mils, included 
entirely in the catenary construction rather than in 
feeder cables installed in duct lines or aerial lines 
paralleling the right-of-way. 

Each company installed two or more spans of 300 ft. 
each, conforming generally to the experimental laced 
catenary construction which proved successful with the 
heavy current collection tests described in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 28, 1928, page 125. The 
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All the Operating Mechanism Is Incased in 
a Cabinet. The Doors Can Be Centrolled 
Individually if Desired. 


Braskelite 


various manufacturers installed cables made up of dif-. 
ferent metals considered the most suitable for overhead 
catenary construction. All cables and wires installed 
have non-corrosive qualities and, being subjected to 
smoke from steam locomotives and also to weather con- 
ditions, the comparative corrosion of the different met- 
als will be obtained. A considerable period of time 
will be required, however, to determine the corrosive 
results. 

The catenary system used for the test was designed 
to have a total conductivity equivalent to that of 1,554,- 
000 circ.mils of copper, as previously mentioned; a mes- 
senger sag of 6 ft. at 60 deg. F. with no wind, and a 


MATERIALS USED IN CATENARY TESTS 


Copperweld American 
Steel Steel & Wire 
Company Company 


American ‘ 
a Brass a ; 
; ompany ‘ompany © 
Primary Messenger Cable 


Material } ( Copperweld Galvanized 
: Steel Steel Bronze 

WO, wires) 2) afi haeue 19* 13 
Diameter, in. | 0.204 0.119 0.131 
Material { Copper Copper Copper 
No: Swites: Wi4h Semen | 4 48 
Diameter, in, | 0.204 0.1065 0.131 
Ultimate strength, Ib....... 55,300 60,000 59,000 
Elastic limit, Ib............. 33,200 36,000 5,00 
Modulus of elasticity........ 16,000,000 14,000,600 14,300,000 30,0 
Over-all diameter, in......... 1.02 1.04 154 
Weight per foot, Ib.......... 2.366 2.377 3.22 
Conduciivity, cire.mils....... 586,000 524,000 824,000 

Feeder Messenger Cable 
Material. <;.. 05. joe.ts-ee Seer Copper Copper Copper 
Not wires... J: cncheaen eens 19 19 19 
Piameter, ins, oo. se ee 0.150 0.1622 0.1206 
Over-all diameter, in......... 0.73 0.815 0.513 
Weight per foot, lb.......... 1.350 1.543 0.618 
Conductivity. .... 0... ..s5--s 437,200 200,000 200,000 

Lacing Cable 
Material. <. \. cs sees ees Copper Copper Copper Alumin 
Not iwines,} 3a) eee eee . 19 19 19 
Piameoter, in. sc. eee eno 0.0747 0.0747 0.0747 
Over-all diameter, in......... 0.373 0.373 0.373 
Weight per foot, lb.......... 0.327 0.327 0.327 
Conductivity: =.) epee 106,000 106,000 106,000 1 

Contact Wire 
Material Grooved hard- 

4 drawn copper 

No wires’. : 5.04 (sees 2 2 2 
Sine 4, ..) 250s de eee eee 0000 0000 0000 
Diameter, each, in........... 0.482 0.482 0.482 
Weight per foot (2), Ib....... 1.28 1.28 1.28 
Conductivity (2), cire.mils.... 424,000 424,000 424,000 
Total weight of span per foot, 

fs PS as. 35. es 5.723 5.927 5.798 
Total weight of span per 300 

Foot, Ib... 2c.cee eee 0.1717 0.1778 0.1739 
Total conductivity, circ.mils... 1,553,200 1,554,000 1,554,000 


*Includes one wire of 0. 12> in. diameter. 
tIncludes one galvanized steel wire of 0.1 in. diameter. 


ee 


“ 
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tamed Catenary Construction Installed for Tests at Erie 


factor of safety of three under the following maximum 
‘conditions: 3 in. of ice on all parts, 8 lb. per sq.ft. wind 
load and a temperature of 0 deg. F. Its appearance is 
_ shown in an accompanying illustration. 
_ The first four tests included operation of a train at 
slow and fast speeds with low and high current collec- 
tion. Speed data are given in the following table. One 
‘pantograph was used in the first three tests and two in 
the fourth: 


_— Speed M.P.H. — 
Time Instan- 


Mile Post Hours Minutes Seconds taneous Average a 
Pp. 
i 1. 3 25 12 20} 
u 13 3 25 30 28: 6s 30 2,650 
1.4 3 25 40 EY lea 
0.8 3 54 45 16) 
1.0 3 55 15 21 t 30 4,000 
1.2 3 55 37 272 4 
0.4 S 09 14 14 | , 
= te 4 09 31 Sil a 65 2,700 
ici 0.8 4 10 50 50 | 
1.0 4 10 60 60 | 
; 0.4 3 39 18 16 ) 
- 0.6 3 39 48 32} 60 5,400 
0.8 3 40 8 Slee 
: 1.0 3 40 20 62 | 


Stationary tests were then made under the various 

exhibits. With a train standing under the middle of 
the Aluminum company section using two pantographs 
5,300 amp. were collected. After five seconds the wheels 
slipped. A second attempt was made to hold 5,300 amp. 
for 30 seconds, but again the wheels slipped after five 
' seconds. The third attempt was made, using one panto- 
graph collecting 5,000 amp., and once more the wheels 
slipped after five seconds. For this test the resistance 
grids in a gondola car were loaded to full capacity, 
then the controller of the locomotive was notched up 
_ to get 5,300 amp. 
A train standing under the middle of the American 
Brass Company section using one pantograph collected 
6,000 amp. for 30 seconds. Under the American Steel 
t & Wire Company section, using one pantograph, 5,200 
= were collected for 30 seconds, and under the Cop- 
berweld Steel Company section 5,300 amp. were collected 
for 30 seconds. 


Meth Aen B.. 


Ali 


a 


Sales Letter Sent to Beaver 
Valley Employees 
D. SMITH, general manager of the Beaver Valley 
Ne Traction Company, New Brighton, Pa., on May 7, 
19 5, addressed to the employees the following letter 
ut selling the service of the railway: 


“It costs approximately 42 cents for every mile that a 
Street car operates. The heavier cars cost more and the 
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smaller cars less, but the average is 42 cents per mile. That 
means that it costs that amount to transport one passenger 
one mile if he is the only one on the car, and some of our 
men know of trips where they have run a mile without a 
passenger. 

We need passengers, plenty of them, all classes of them, 
at all times of the day. You can find some of these new 
passengers. 

See Our) UE Hor NK 


Don’t you know of some one who is not using our cars to 
any great extent, if at all? Certainly you do. Well, then, 
it is your job to sell that person our street car service. Go 
at him, and if you need any help call on me or any other 
member of our organization. 

We have a service of which we are proud. Let’s prove 
Thanks! 


Traffic Congestion Studies 


in Detroit 


H. M. Gould, Assistant General Manager Department 
of Street Railways, Detroit, Mich., Discusses 
Relations of Buses and Electric Cars and 
Relative Space Occupied by Different 
Vehicles on Streets 


ONGESTION on the streets of Detroit is as acute 
as it is in other cities. Perhaps it is more acute 
in Detroit than in many other large communities, be- 
cause Detroit is very much of an automobile city. It 
is the home of many large automobile factories. Its 
streets are well paved and encourage automobile usage. 
In its present campaign to secure better street con- 
ditions, the Department of Street Railways, Detroit, 
which operates all of the electric car lines within the 
city limits, is emphasizing greater economy of street 
space of the trolley car and bus as compared with the 
private automobile. Some of these facts are being 
brought out in a series of bulletins issued to its oper- 
ating and division employees, known as “Economics 
Thoughts.” These bulletins are signed by H. M. Gould, 
assistant general manager. 

Economics Thought No. 2, issued April 4, 1925, was 
the first of these bulletins to discuss street congestion. 
In it, Thomas P. Henry, president of the American 
Automobile Association, is quoted as follows: 

There are too many varieties of passenger-carrying units 
in traffic. There is the street car, the automobile, the 
bicycle, the horse-drawn vehicle, and most illogical of all, 
the street railroad train at grade crossings. If these are 
not to give way to one type, then they must be segregated 
for the safety of the public. 

The suggestion is then made to reduce the number of 
units as well as the variety, and a table is given of 
the street space taken by different vehicles, taken from 
an article by Daniel L. Turner in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for June 9, 1923. “A photostat of the portion 
of this article descriptive of the figures accompanied 
the bulletin. 

A reprint of Economics Thought No. 3, 
April 22, 1925, follows: 

CITY OF DETROIT 
Department of Street Railways 
RAIL AND COACH LINES 
To Operating and Traffic Division Employees 
of the Department of Street Railways: 
ECONOMICS THOUGHT NO. 3 
How Can We Relieve Traffic Congestion? 


How Can We Bring About Some Sort of Rapid Transit, 
at Least Until Subways Are Built? 


issued on 


You will recollect that Economics Thought No. 2 called 
attention to “Street Space Occupied by Cars and Buses,” 
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and that Mr. Turner called particular attention to the 
uneconomical use of street space by the passenger carrying 
automobile and the taxicab. 

In Economics Thought No. 3, we are going to invite your 
attention to the situation here in Detroit by quoting some 
figures taken from the Rapid Transit Commission’s report 
of October 15, 1924, which covered a traffic count taken 
June 13, 1924, showing traffic entering and leaving the 
business district bounded by Cass, Columbia, St. Antoine 
and the Detroit River. 

The portion of the report which is used in this discussion 
is given below: 


TRAFFIC MOVEMENT IN PEAK HOUR, 5 TO 6 P.M., OUTBOUND 
FROM BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Passenger Carrying Vehicles Only 


Transportation Vehicles Per Cent Persons Per Cent 
Individual 
Passenger automobiles.......... 10,529 86.91 18,281 24.24 
Taxicabs. 52-4. 3... nee ee 499 4.12 485 0.64 
Totalc.. \.; sea eee 11,028 91.03 18,766 24.88 
Collective 
Jitneys 162 ool she a Pee ee 301 2.49 1,713 2.27 
Buses. . 148 ze 7,890 10. 46 
Street car trains*.............-- 637 5.26 47,062 62.39 
Total 2: 4 ae en ee 1,086 8.97 56,665 Paz 
Grand total:..-.is25.-+2e 12,114 100.00 75,431 10u.00 


*Approximately 800 cars. 
Just Look at THOSE FicuREs!! 


Don’t be like the fellow who owned the watch and who 
couldn’t tell time, when asked by his friend, “What time is 
it?” pulled out the watch and showing it to his friend 
(who couldn’t tell time either), said, “There you be!” The 
friend looked at the watch and said, “Darned if it ain’t!” 

The figures just given say more than “Darned if it ain’t!” 
The passenger automobiles comprised 86.91 per cent and 
carried 24.24 per cent. The buses comprised 1.22 per cent 
and carried 10.46 per cent. The street car trains comprised 
5.26 per cent and carried 62.39 per cent. 

Supposing we check up on the street space used by the 
various types! 


AREAS OCCUPIED BY VEHICLES 


No. of Average Area Total Area Passengers 

Kind Vehicles Sq. Feet Sq. Feet Carried 
Passenger autos............. 10,529 78.2 823,367.8 18,281 
JItRERB Ls eee ee ee 301 78.2 23,538.2 1,713 
ey, 846,906.0 19,994 
79.8 39,820. 2 485 
200.0 29,600.0 7,890 

Street car trains (800 cars) . 637 356.0 284, 800.0 47, 062 
Total oe: ee ee 1447 9)" Peace 354,220.2 55,437 
Grand total. . 12,277 1,201,126.2 75,431 


The passenger ntomeEshe carried 24.24 per iene and occupied 823,367.8 sq.ft. 
The buses carried 10.46 per cent and occupied.............. 74s) 600. 0 sq.ft. 
The street car trains carried 62.39 per cent and corapicd f 284) 800.0 sq.ft. 
The percentage of space occupied by automobiles. . thee at Peers 
The percentage of space occupied by buses............-..2.+00eeee0: 
The percentage of space occupied by street car trains................. 


Now, let’s do some “supposing!” 


Suppose we assume that all the people carried had been 
carried in either taxis, buses or street cars. 
How Much Space Would Have Been Occupied? 


A No. of Average Area Total Area Passengers 
Kind Vehicles Sq. Foot Sq. Foot Carried 
Taxicabs 499 79.8 39,820.2 485 
MAS OS a35 ays bee ee 180 200.0 36,000.0 10,761 
Street cars (827 trains)....... 983 356.0 349,948.0 64,185 
Votahss s,s i ci eee 425,768.2 75,431 


1,662 


A saving of area of 775,358 sq.ft. or 64% per cent. 

You may say, “Well, what of it?” or, you may say, 
“Figures don’t lie, but liars will figure.” 

Did you notice the article in the daily papers of April 10, 
1925, in which it was suggested that Woodward, Michigan 
and Grand River Avenues be widened to the tune of 
$100,000,000? 

Suppose the cost was only a half or a quarter of that 
amount? 

Who is going to put up the money? 


Suppose the merchants along those streets put up the 
money, who bears the cost ultimately? 
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We all do—taxpayer and rent payer alike!! 
Let’s make another supposition! 


Suppose we say the difficulty lies in the ‘Space occupied 
by private automobiles either parked, or in motion, and 
suppose we say the private owner uses his car in his daily 
business because he wants rapid transit? Suppose we say 
the problem will be solved if we can induce the private 
automobile owner to leave his car home by providing him 
with a service just as good or even better than that given 
by his own car? 

As a means of doing this, your attention is directed to 
a copy of article entitled “Four Track Operation in Provi- 
dence” which appears on pages 411 and 412 of the ELEcTRIC: 
RaAILway JOURNAL for March 15, 1924, a photostated copy — 
of this article being sent herewith. 

The principal points of this article are: 

The Railway Company instituted bus service parallel to 
its rail line service, and carried the local passengers in 
buses and the through passengers in express trolley cars. 

The result was a reduction of running time from fifteen 
to ten minutes over a distance of 13 miles and more pas- 
sengers are being carried by cars and buses than were 
formerly carried by the cars alone. 

We would be glad to receive your comments on applying 
this scheme to our system. H. M. Goutp, 

Assistant General Manager. 


April 22, 1925. 
SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 

A recapitulation of the position being taken by the 
department is given by Mr. Gould also in a letter re- 
cently sent to the Associated Technical Societies of 
Detroit and published in its April bulletin. In this 
communication Mr. Gould referred to the data which 
appeared in the two “Economics Thoughts” mentioned 
and also to a paper on “The Influence of the Automobile 
on Regional Transportation Planning” in the April, 
1925, Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. He then sums up the governing principles 
as follows: 

1. Co-ordinated bus and rail line service has already 
been tried out with a resulting decrease in the time 
required to journey between two given points, and with © 
it an increase in the number of passengers carried. 

2. A check on the articles in the technical and daily 
press shows that the downtown traffic congestion is 
agitating public officials, railway executives and others 
in many cities, not only in the United States but in © 
other places throughout the world. 

3. The quotations as hereinbefore given, from articles 
written or speeches made by street railway men, an 
automobile manufacturer, an ex-street railway commis- 
sioner, a manufacturer of electrical equipment, a con- 
sulting engineer, the president of the American 
Automobile Association, a commission appointed to 
investigate railways, etc., are of the opinion that the 
bus has a place in the general transportation scheme 
and none of them is inclined to the belief that trolley 
cars are obsolete. 

4. The traffic congestion is brought about primarily 
by the use of the private automobile, and the question 
arises as to what can be done to induce the automobile 
owner to leave his car home and use other vehicles 
having more economical street space requirements. If : 


to provide storage for these automobiles will be all out. 
of proportion to the benefits derived. 5 

5. If there is inaugurated a bus service supplemen- 
tary to the rail lines and incorporating therein th 
comforts (plus added convenience due to lack of neces 
sity for finding parking space) of the private car, will 
or will not the owner of said car leave it home andi 
thereby help to reduce the traffic congestion? 
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in Newburgh 


OR the past two years all local traffic in New- 
burgh, N. Y., a city of 30,000 inhabitants, has 
been carried by bus. Regular street railway 
Service was suspended on March 31, 1923, on the last 
_Yemaining line of the Orange County Traction Com- 
ny. The Newburgh Public Service Corporation, first 
‘organized as a subsidiary of the railway, has now be- 
come its successor. The area served by the present bus 
‘outes is larger than that formerly served by the trolleys. 
ie raitic delays have been reduced on certain narrow 
Streets where other vehicles frequently used to block 
e cars. For these reasons public sentiment is favor- 
Batic to the new transportation system. Financial 
Yesults, however, have been discouraging and on account 
the large deficit in 1924 it was necessary on Feb. 1 of 
this year to increase the fare from 7 cents to 10 cents. 
_ Formerly there were three street car routes in the 
city, one being a double-track line from the business dis- 
trict to the west end city limits, the two others being 
gle-track crosstown lines. Besides completely cover- 
ig all the old car routes, the present bus routes serve 
territory not formerly provided with railway service 
d where the traffic for many years to come would not 
Nave justified the laying of track. 
_As a result of shipbuilding activity at Newburgh 
during the war a housing development was undertaken 
a tract of land in the northwestern section of the 
y. For the most part the workers who lived there 
Iked to the shipyard, which was located to the south 
the town on the west bank of the Hudson River. A 
Stage operated by the shipbuilding company provided 
‘ansportation for the office force. With the closing 


| Two Years of All-Bus Operation 


Buses Are Less Often Blocked by Other Traffic on Colden Street, 
than Was Formerly the Case with the Trolleys 


More Service Is Now Being Given by the Bus System than Formerly 
Was Furnished by the Street Railway Which It Has Replaced, but 
the Number of Passengers Carried Is Smaller and the Fare is Higher 


Where Automobile Parking Is Permitted, 


of the shipyard after the war the transient population 
left the city and the houses and apartments at the 
housing tract were taken over by a more permanent 
class of residents. This tract, now called Colonial 
Terraces, has become populated entirely by a group of 
people who own their own houses. 

It was to provide additional transportation facilities 
for them that bus operation was started. Because the 
area of the city is not large and the average length 
of ride is comparatively short, it was not thought desir- 
able to operate the buses simply as feeders to serve this 
housing tract and compel passengers to transfer to a 
car to get downtown. Moreover, the railway was ham- 
pered by having double track on only one street, 
Broadway. Service on the two crosstown lines was 
handicapped by frequent delays on turnouts. Accord- 
ingly in the fall of 1922 the railway established three 
bus routes, two to replace its crosstown lines and a 
third to serve the housing tract. Car operation on the 
Broadway line was continued. 

Under the laws of the state of New York a railway 
company is not allowed to operate buses. The New- 
burgh Public Service Corporation, therefore, was 
formed as a bus operating subsidiary of the Orange 
County Traction Company. Seven single-deck Fifth 
Avenue type J buses were purchased and placed in 
service in September of that year. 

At first many more people rode the buses than had 
previously patronized the cars on the crosstown lines. 
For example, during December, 1922, the buses carried 
106,000 passengers as against 47,000 carried by the 
trolleys on the same lines in December the preceding 
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Legend 


Car routes 
----Bus “ 


ya 


Ship Yard Y— 


Routes of the Present Bus System Cover All the Old Car Routes 
and Also Serve Additional Territory 


year. While this was in large measure because the 
railway lines had been tied up by snow for four days 
in the latter part of 1921, while in 1922 the buses were 
able to keep going all the time, it was due also in part 
to the additional territory served and to the novelty of 
the motor vehicles. 

Increased riding on these routes during the first few 
months after their inauguration caused the railway 
to consider the substitution of buses for cars on the 
Broadway line. To test public sentiment bus service 
was inaugurated over this route during the early part 
of 1923 without making any change in the car service. 
It was soon apparent that many people preferred the 
bus. Prospective passengers allowed cars to pass while 
they waited for buses. As had been the case when 
buses were substituted for cars on the crosstown lines, 
the novelty of the new system was partly responsible 
for its popularity. 

A general impression existed that the buses were 
quicker than the cars. This was not actually the case, 
however, for in spite of the elimination of turnout 
delays when buses replaced cars on the crosstown lines, 
no change was made in the schedule speed. This 
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remained at about 8 m.p.h. Neither was any change 
made in the headway. This had been twenty minutes 
in the non-rush and twelve minutes in the rush hour. 
The fare on the buses was the same as on the cars. 

A factor of some importance affecting the relative 
popularity of the cars and buses was the more com- 
fortable seating arrangement of the latter. The rail- 
way rolling stock consisted of twelve single-truck 
Birney cars and 28 other two-man cars. The equip- 
ment of one-man cars was sufficient to handle the non- 
rush service. The two-man cars had longitudinal seats 
while the Birney cars had wood slat cross-seats. On 
the other hand the buses had comfortable cross-seats 
upholstered in leather. Moreover, the bus steps were 
lower than those of the older-type street cars. 

Rather curiously, the width of Broadway, 132 ft., and 
the narrowness of Colden and Water Streets, 45 ft. and 
52 ft. respectively, both tended to favor the bus. Auto- 
mobile traffic is heavy on Broadway, and despite 
attempts by the local authorities to enforce traffic regu- 
lations adequate protection was not afforded to those 
wishing to make their way out to the tracks to board 
a street car. The curb-loading feature of the bus, 
therefore, was considered a certain advantage on this 
particular street. 

Due to the narrowness of Colden and Water Streets 
and failure to restrict automobile parking, considerable 
traffic congestion often existed there, since insufficient 
room existed for vehicles to pass between the street 
cars and the parked automobiles. Car operation was 
seriously hampered by this congestion. It was felt by 
the merchants whose stores were located on these 
streets that drastic parking regulations would be un- 
reasonable in a city the size of Newburgh. As Colden 
Street is the only gradual incline from the lower part 
of the city along the river bank to the higher portion 
lying west of Liberty Street, it was impossible to 
reroute the cars. Under these circumstances the local 
merchants and a majority of the public favored the 
substitution of buses for cars on the Broadway line. 

Accordingly on March 31, 1923, car service was sus- 
pended. Seven more buses of the same type were 
purchased. Since that time all local traffic in New- 
burgh has been carried by bus. In bringing about this. 
change to a completely motorized system the Newburgh. 
Public Service Corporation absorbed the Hudson 
Transit Corporation, operating several suburban lines, 
and thereby acquired eleven additional buses. 

Within the city bus transportation is now furnished 
over approximately 9 miles of route. Suburban lines 
bring the total operated by the company to nearly 24 
route-miles. Previously the Orange County Traction 
Company operated only some 6 miles of route within 
the city and about 17 miles all told. 

During the summer of 1923 the Orange County Trae 


STATISTICS OF TRANSPORTATION REVENUE AND EXPENSES IN NEWBURGH 


ORANGE COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923* 
Gross revenue... $195,564 $178,594 $175,168 $178,830 $203,879 $237,947 $257,627 $251,726 $218,120 $89, 89° 
Operating expenses:...... 153,106 143,516 132,361 128,601 160,391 189,244 232,691 209,073 197,882 109,9 
Net operating revenue... 42,458 35,078 42,807 50,229 43,488 48,703 24,936 42,653 20,238 —20,0 
Fixed charges... . 47,745 47,013 47,847 47,869 47,972 46,682 46,163 46,222 46,613 35,3 
Income...... —5,287 —11,935 —5,040 2,359 — 4,484 2,021 —21,227 —3,569 —26,375 55,4 
NEWBURGH PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 4 
1922 1923 1924 
Gross 2eVenUue. (dis wh cen ih ae eon Seve poe ae é $17,568 $178,879 $212,947 
Operating ‘expenses:. hao ti oe 15,207 169,779 234,518 
Net operating revenue..............+-+------ 2,361 9,100 21,571 
Fixed charges... ... ; : Chrccartees 64 8,927 10,000 
Inidorne? 2257.1 fac.. BA Rare ep eee he ree 2,297 173 —31,571 
* Railway ceased operation Oct. 31, 1923 


May 23, 1925 


- for the buses. 


tion Company continued to operate open cars on 
Sundays and holidays between the dock of the excursion 
steamers and Orange Lake, 6 miles away. Tracks and 
wire were in place and the company had made an 
arrangement to purchase power. In this situation it 
was considered more economical to carry the occasional 
heavy loads by rail than it would have been to provide 
a sufficient number of buses to handle the traffic. On 
Oct. 31, 1923, however, this route was discontinued and 


the Orange County Traction Company passed out of 


existence. 
Despite difficult snow conditions the buses have been 


"able to render regular service during the winter months. 


A special snow plow has been bought to clear a roadway 
On Broadway, piling the snow in the 
center of the street with a pathway on each side is 
preferred by the automobile driver to the old practice 
of having the snow thrown over in the direction of 
the curb by the railway plow. It is said that other 
vehicles find it easier to use this cleared area than 


_ formerly was the case when only the tracks were 


_have been provided by the trolleys. 


_ expenses. 
figure is substantially lower than the cost per car-mile, 


cleared. 


In a number of instances buses have created public 
good will by the ability to provide special service. At 
Christmas when midnight services were held in the 
churches buses were waiting outside to carry the people 


home afterward. As the churches are located at some 


distance from the car line no such accommodation could 
Public opinion is 
divided on the question of the relative noise of buses 
and street cars. Some people think that the bus is more 


; quiet than the trolley. Others say that the buses are 
: rather noisy due to the frequent gear shifting on the 


many steep hills in Newburgh. On account of the 


vibration of the engine bus riding is more noisy for 


the passenger than car riding. The matter of noise 


appears not to have been an important factor influ- 


encing public opinion one way or the other. 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS DISCOURAGING 


On the financial side, however, the picture of bus 
operation in Newburgh is far from rosy. For 1922, 
the year when bus operation was commenced, the net 
income, after taxes and interest and depreciation had 
been paid, was $2,297. The following year it was $173. 
In 1924 there was a deficit of approximately $31,500. 

Approximately 745,000 bus-miles were operated last 
year as against a maximum of only 610,000 car-miles in 
1921 and an average of about 580,000 car-miles per 
year. The total number of passengers carried, however, 
was only 2,850,000, less than had been carried on the 
railway in any year since 1914. Passengers per bus- 
mile averaged only 3.8 as compared with an average of 
5.4 passengers per car-mile from 1914 to 1921 inclu- 
sive. Revenue per bus-mile in 1924 was only about 
28 cents as against a gross revenue of 43.8, 41.4, and 
40.4 cents per car-mile in 1920, 1921 and 1922 respec- 
tively. To offset this serious decrease in revenue per 
mile operated there was also some decrease in operating 
These average 31 cents per bus-mile. This 


which had been about 40 cents, 34.3 cents and 36.7 


_ cents in 1920, 1921 and 1922. Prior to 1920 the cost of 
_ car operation had been much less, being only 21.8 cents 
_ per car-mile in 1917. 


The seriousness of the situation is shown by the large 
deficit which occurred last year despite substantial 
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reductions in fixed charges and taxes. Actual operating 
expenses exceeded the gross income by $21,500, a situa- 
tion that had never occurred during the period of rail- 
way operation. Revenue and expense figures for both 
railway and bus are given by years in the accompanying 
table. 

The Orange County Traction Company was obliged 
to pay for paving between the rails and 2 ft. outside. 
No such stipulation is carried in the present bus 
franchises. Eventually, however, the car tracks will 
have to be removed and the pavement restored to its 
original condition. The cost of this change will. prob- 
ably have to be borne by either the railway or the bus 


“Total passengers 


Trolley passengers ,------? 
iF T 


Bus PASSE gersr t 
| ae 


1STAN 19S SIGS ASTI. AQIS" 1919 192092192) 1922 1923 91924 


Comparison of Total Passengers Carried by Years 


company. In either case a heavy additional expense 
will thus be placed on the buses, and a considerable 
sum added to the present deficit. 

Application was made by the company early in 1925 
for a higher fare. This was put in effect on Feb. 
1, the rate being 10 cents for a cash fare, with eleven 
tickets for $1. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to 
permit accurate estimates to be made concerning the 
effect of this increase in fare. As was to be expected 
a decrease in traffic was the immediate result. Riders 
who deserted the bus when the fare was raised, however, 
are now beginning to come back. Up to the present 
time the increased rate has just about offset the loss 
occasioned by reduction in the number of passengers. 
It is expected, however, that the traffic will eventually 
pick up again and that the revenue of the company will 
be larger than under the old rate. 


Bus Outings and Tours at Baltimore 


UTDOOR motor and trolley tours in the historic 

“Blue and Gray” country surrounding Baltimore 
are now being offered by the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company of Baltimore, which has just bought three 
de luxe buses and six additional double-deckers, with 
all-weather tops. A recent advertisement of the com- 
pany’s “Outings and Tours” department describing the 
complete system of tours mentions such objectives as 
Gettysburg, Annapolis, Mount Vernon, Washington and 
the Shenandoah Valley, as well as ‘Seeing Baltimore” 
trips, all available through the new department. This 
kind of trip by bus, it is believed, will appeal especially 
to Sunday schools, clubs and societies wanting to plan 
outings and picnics. A special staff is in charge of 
this business. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Standardization in Electrification Urged 
at A. I. K. E. Meeting 


Prospects for Equipping Trunk Lines for Electric Operation Furthered 
by a Universal System—Co-operative Work of 
Electrical Manufacturers Pledged 


AILROAD electrification from the 

executive standpoint was treated 
by many leaders in the industry at the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers in New 
York on May 15. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover pointed out the 
necessity for standardization in so far 
as it pertained to fundamental prin- 
ciples so that capital cost could be re- 
duced and losses kept at a minimum. 
He urged that the fundamental of 
standardization be applied so that 
equipment could be interchangeable and 
that voltage, frequency and other elec- 
trical characteristics will permit the 
railroads to purchase power from the 
light and power systems that are being 
built up in all parts of the country. 
Standardization, if started now, will 
save millions in the future. It is neces- 
sary that there be correlation of elec- 
tric light and power groups with the 
railroad groups in order to place at the 
disposal of the railroads ample and 
reliable electric service. 

“The people of the nation have a 
great and vital interest in this prob- 
lem,” Mr. Hoover stated. Such plans 
if wisely laid will considerably shorten 
the time until the benefits of increase 
in transportation facilities from elec- 
trification can be enjoyed. Standard- 
ization, at least in fundamentals, will 
facilitate the development of a co-ordi- 
nated electrified transportation system 
which will give a maximum of service 
with the best utilization of capital and 
labor.” 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, stated that the 
saving of coal each year if only one-half 
of the railroad mileage of the country 
were electrified would be approximately 
40,000,000 tons, which at the pre- 
vailing market price would amount to 
$120,000,000. In his opinion the steam 
locomotive will undoubtedly continue 
for many years in the service with 
which it has been so closely identi- 
fied for nearly a century and will be 
improved. There still remain the limi- 
tations of power imposed by restric- 
tions in size of the locomotive boiler 
and firebox and the inherently low fuel 
economy in comparison with the mod- 
ern steam electric power station. The 
electric locomotive, on the other hand, 
is not restricted in its capacity and the 
central station from which it derives 
its power is stationary and may have 
a capacity many times in excess of any 
number of locomotives that may be on 
the line at the same time. Electrifica- 


tion thus provides greater possibilities 
for handling heavier traffic more ex- 
peditiously under varying conditions of 
railroad operation, with less human 
effort and supervision, and at a reduced 
cost. 

Mr. Swope pointed out that there 
was still a difference of opinion in the 
minds of prominent engineers as to 
the relative merits of alternating and 
direct current to meet the varying con- 
ditions of transportation service in the 
United States. However, he stated, this 
difference is far less important than 
the difference between either and steam 
locomotives. The direct-current system 
was adopted for France and England, 
while in Germany and Switzerland 
alternating current has been adopted. 

Mr. Swope continued: “Just as in 
this country we have a standard gage 
for tracks, standard couplers and stand- 
ard brakes so as to make our equip- 
ment interchangeable, so it is to be 
hoped that a national electrical stand- 
ard will be adopted, with all its at- 
tendant advantages, allowing us to 
mobilize our resources for the greatest 
economic development of this country. 
As the Secretary of Commerce has 
pointed out, one common system would 
save millions in equipment.” 

Standardization will also increase 
the ease of raising capital and will 
make less capital needed, according to 
Mr. Swope. The light and power com- 
panies can build the power station 
and interchangeable equipment will re- 
duce the capital needed. It is to be 
hoped that railroad executives will ap- 
proach this problem from the national 
standpoint. Mr. Swope added that he 
was happy to pledge the assistance of 
the General Electric Company in devel- 
oping whatever system is adopted as 
standard. 

Paul S. Clapp of the Department of 
Commerce also urged that standardiza- 
tion in railroad electrification should 
proceed at once. He pointed out that 
standardization was a public obliga- 
tion and required the closest co-ordina- 
tion of the railroads and the light and 
power industry. 

E. M. Herr, president of the West- 
inghouse Hlectric & Manufacturing 
Company, stated that public sentiment 
has now begun to favor giving the 
railroads a fair hearing. During the 
war government operation caused stag- 
nation in railroad progress and unduly 
stimulated other means of transporta- 
tion. It seems that the time is now 
ripe, however, for progress to continue. 


He pointed out the many advantages 
of the electric locomotive, particularly 
in terminal service, suburban service 
and on heavy grade divisions of trunk 
line roads. He stated that electrical 
engineers and electrical manufacturers 


are ready to do the work required for | 


the electrification development and that 
the particular system to be used in any 


given case was a matter of engineering © 


study. Once, however, the system is 
cetermined there is more than one ¢lec- 
trical manufacturer ready to do the 
work. 

Mr. Herr stated that, contrary to gen- 


eral opinion, the United States is not | 


the leader in railroad electrification. 
1924 there were in the whole world a 


In} 


total of 2,300 locomotives aggregating | 


4,259,000 hp. Of these 1,446 were 


alternating current and 905 were di- | 


rect current. In this country a tota’ 
of 465 locomotives were built or build- 
ing of an aggregate horsepower of 
862,000, while in Italy there were 504 
built or building with an aggregate 
horsepower of 1,290,000; in France, 366 
locomotives aggregating 384,000 hp.; 


in Germany, 304 aggregating 518,000 | 


hp., and in Sweden, 214 aggregating 
384,000 hp. 
engineering development is the produc- 


He stated that a recent © 


tion of an electric locomotive which © 


permits the use of single-phase, three- 


phase or direct current at any voltage — 
desired. This was a long step toward | 


the free interchange possibilities of 
railroad equipment, said Mr. Herr. 
also urged that power be purchased 
from the light and power companies. 
In his opinion there will soon be neces- 
sity for the rapid expansion of rail- 
road transportation facilities, in which 
the electric locomotive will have a 
major place. 

The fact that manufacturers of elec- 


trified equipment for railroads are now | 


ready to construct any system is of 
great interest to railroad executives, 


stated C. H. Markham, president of | 
This 


the Illinois Central Railroad. 
status is a great contribution to the 
cause of electrification, which should 
increase the capacity of the transpor- 
tation system and decrease the cost per 
unit of service and per unit of invest- 
ment if electrification is successful. 
Mr. Markham stated that there are 
great possibilities along these lines in 
electrification, and in particular along 
the lines of decreasing the cost of 
transportation so that railroad expan- 
sion could occur in this country to meet 
the business situation. In his opinion 


each railroad property is an individual © 
problem for joint study and the solu- — 


tion of one railroad problem is not 
necessarily the solution that can be 
applied to all railroads or even ali 
parts of one property. 
also that simplicity be borne in mind 
and the equipment be operated and 
maintained by the present railroad 
forces. The goal to be sought by elec- 


It is necessary — 


He | 


_ approach to electrification. 
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_ trification, in the opinion of Mr. Mark- 
ham, is “what is best shall be done.” 
Robert Cary, general counsel of the 
New York Central Railroad, pointed 
out that the ideal development of trans- 
portation systems in the United States 
perhaps meant the substitution of elec- 
tric for steam locomotives, but that the 
problem now confronting the railroad 


- was._not an ideal one, but a concrete 


one. He pointed out the criticisms 
that could be made on any general- 
ization and stated it was necessary 
to recognize the actual problem con- 
fronting the railroad and the actual 
conditions under which they could 
develop. In the present situation the 
transportation companies are living 
- from hand to mouth and not earning 
much. When a railroad man is con- 
fronted with the problem of electrifica- 
tion he finds he has no money and has 
no place to get it. This has a great 
bearing on any story told him about 
the future electrification and the future 
earnings, as he must persuade his 
directors on the basis of present condi- 
tions. The railroad man also doubts, 
when peak loads or business fall 
off and stagnation periods occur in 
transportation, whether the electrified 
system will permit the same economies 
with service curtailed as are obtain- 
able with steam equipment. He pointed 
out that the possibilities of electrifica- 
tion seemed to be much brighter now 
in that railroad men are not specialists 
in particular systems of electrification 
and the present plan to have the spe- 
cialists agree among themselves and 
then tell the railroad people the con- 
sensus of opinion as to the best system 
to be used on a particular system or 
part of a system was the only logical 
He urged 
that the true principle of electrification 
be applied to particular problems and 
then that the concrete solution be made 
on the basis of the best possible com- 
promises. 


C.E.R.A. Midsummer Meeting 
Program 


ROBLEMS of increasing the busi- 

ness and improving service will be 
taken up at the midsummer meeting 
of the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, which will be held June 2-4 at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. Following is the com- 
plete program for the meeting: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 9:30 A.M. 
Meeting of Executive Committee. 


2P.M. 

Business meeting. e 

“A Survey of the Traction Situa- 
tion,” by Lucius S. Storrs, managing 
director American Electric Railway 
Association. 

“How to Increase Passenger Traffic 
Through Advertising,’ by Frank L. 
Blanchard, director of public relations 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. 

“A Major Operation on the Interur- 
bans,” by John A. Beeler, consulting 
engineer, New York City. 

Discussion, led by: 

Robert I. Todd, president Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company; W. S. Rodger, general 
traffic manager Detroit United Lines; 


COMING MEETINGS 


OF 


Electric Railway and 
‘Allied Associations 


May 25-26—Midwest Electric Rail- 
way Association, Baltimore Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

May 25-28-——National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; 

May 27-28—Midwest Motor Trans- 
port Conference, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 28—New England Street Rail- 
way Club, Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 2-4—Central Electric Railway 
Association, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

June 3—Central Electric Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association, 
special meeting, French Lick, Indiana. 

June 3-5—Iowa Electric Railway 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 

June 10-12—Canadian Electric Rail- 
way Association, Montreal, Quebec. 

June 26-27—New York Electric 
Railway Association, Hotel 
Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

July 22-25—Pacific Claim Agents’ 
Association, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 5-9—American Electric Rail- 
way Association, annual convention 
and exhibits, Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


F. D. Norveil, general freight and pas- 
senger agent Union ~ Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana; T. H. Stoffel, special 


engineer Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 9:30 A.M. 


“Trend of Practice with Reference 
to Railway Power Systems,” by G. H. 
Kelsey, superintendent power Cleve- 
land Southwestern Railway & Light 
Company. 

“Automatic Substation Perform- 
ance,” by Charles H. Jones, electrical 
engineer Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad. 

“Four Years Experience in Auto- 
matic Substations and Results,” by 
L. D. Bale, superintendent substations 
Cleveland Railway. 

Discussion, led by: 

Allan J. Smith, superintendent of 
power Cleveland Railway, Power & 
Light Company; C. C. Argabrite, 
electrical engineer Interstate Public 
Service Company. 

2P.M. 

Central Electric Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, business ses- 
sion. 

Joint Meeting of Transportation and 
Traffic Officials, round-table discussion. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 9:30 A.M. 


“New Developments in Car Design,’ 
by Charles Gordon, Western editor 
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“Problems of Car Construction and 
Reduction of Noise in Passenger Cars,” 
by J. A. Creig, editor Hlectric Traction. 

Discussion, led by: 

G. L. Kippenberger, assistant gen- 
eral manager St. Louis Car Company; 
Thomas Elliott, vice-president Cincin- 
nati Car Company. 

“Getting the Community with You,” 
by Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-president 
Pittsburgh Railways. 


Dire Penalties for Bad 


Advertising” 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 
Director of Advertising American Electric 
Railway Association 

ETTER advertising copy will be 

written in the United States only 
when we have stricter laws controlling 
the writing of it, and when we have 
judges who will enforce these laws im- 
partially. The following acts should be 
made illegal and penalties imposed as 
indicated: 

For trying to convince anyone that 
advertising is anything except common 
sense salesmanship on paper—life. 

For writing on a subject which we do 
not fully understand and which we 
have been too lazy to investigate fully 
—twenty years. 

For “yessing” the boss and putting 
out a piece of copy which we know is 
poor—nineteen years and eleven months. 

For writing a piece of public utility 
copy which even Oswald, the square- 
head who washes plates at the road- 
house, cannot understand — eighteen 
years. 

For using the words “mass psychol- 
ogy” or “reaction” either publicly or 
privately—life minus one day. 

For running the pictures of any of 
the bosses’ children or infant near- 
relatives on any piece of printed mat- 
ter—fourteen years. 

For trying to create sympathy for 
any company, incorporating a whine in 
any piece of copy or trying to sell 
service by any means except on its 
merits—the dungeon. 

For contributing 1 cent to any speciai 
edition or “puff” proposition — twelve 
years. 

For issuing copy for the news 
columns which will not pass on its 
merits as news matter—eleven years. 

For trying to convince anyone that 
his mimeographed letter with the name 
filled in is a personal communication— 
ten years at hard labor. Preferably 
that of reading the letter again and 
again. 

For writing flowing sentences, sprin- 
kled swith semicolons, but concealing 
from the reader what we are talking 
about—the rock pile. 

For writing about and picturing our 
plant machinery to the entire exclusion 
of our human machinery—the pillory. 

For writing flat, verbless, tomato- 
can-label headlines—the straitjacket 
_ While all of us are in jail, we might 
ably spend our time trying to boil down 
the Book of Proverbs and Gray’s Elegy. 
Upon emerging, we will have a much 
better appreciation of the value of 
space. 


*Abstract of an address made before 
Southwestern Public Service Association, 
Houston, Tex., May 5-8, 1925. 
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Use of Buses in City Service® 


By WILLIAM W. HOLDEN 
Superintendent Traction Department, San 
Antonio Public Service Company, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

ELECTION of the right type of bus 

to meet the service requirements is 
vitally important. Since double-deck 
buses are not practical in any but our 
largest cities, where shade trees are 
not a prohibitive factor, I will discuss 
only the single-deck bus here. Seating 
capacity is a factor that should be 
given especial thought, as the success 
or failure of bus operation may depend 
on this. Single-deck city buses range 
in capacity from twelve seats to 32 
seats. 

It is axiomatic that the largest pos- 
sible unit should be the most econom- 
ical as there are so many items of 
expense, such as platform labor and 
cleaning, that are very nearly the same 
for any size unit. The 29-passenger 
bus is apparently the largest size which 
can be easily maneuvered in traffic, and 
it is my opinion that this will prove 
the most popular and economic size. 
There is, however, a very large field 
for smaller buses to be used where 
there is not sufficient demand for serv- 
ice to fill large buses on a reasonably 
frequent headway. Appreciable say- 
ings can be made by using a unit with 
a seating capacity of about twenty. 
Units smaller than this are not likely 
to show much, if any, additional sav- 
ing in operating expense. 

Frequency of headway is certainly 
one of the most important features of 
any service so far as winning patron- 
age is concerned. It seems to me that 
we have two distinct fields of service 
requirements; one where frequency is 
the determining factor and which can 
best be served by a twenty-passenger 
bus; and the other where capacity is 
of more importance and which requires 
the 29-passenger bus. 

If we are to learn the possibilities 
of the use of buses, we must know 
exactly what it costs to operate them. 
Depreciation is an important part of 
this cost. In the case of street cars, 
whose life is comparatively long, the 
question of depreciation has never re- 
ceived all the consideration that it 
should, but since buses have such a com- 
paratively short life, an allowance for 
depreciation has been immediate’y rec- 
ognized as one of the necessary items 
in the cost of operation. There is not 
much uniformity in the basis on which 
depreciation is charged, but there is 
a very general acceptance of this as a 
proper charge against operation. 

: The easiest method of figuring g@epre- 
ciation is the time basis, and a larger 
number of companies are using this. 
The more logical method is the mile- 
age basis, as the charge off is propor- 
tional to the use obtained from the bus 
and consequently more nearly propor- 
tional to its earnings. On a mileage 
basis, there are companies figuring 
their depreciation on an estimated life 
of 200,000 to 350,000 miles, and on the 
time basis from three to six years. 

Of course the largest single item in 
the cost of bus operation is platform 


: * Abstract of paper presented before rail- 
way division, Southwestern Public Service 
Association, Houston, Tex., May 5-8, 1925. 
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labor. This is proportional to the serv- 
ice obtained from the buses and there- 
fore needs no especial consideration in 
accounting. Gasoline consumption is 
another large item that has the same 
characteristic. However, the cost of 
tires is one that causes considerable 
fluctuation in the amounts expended. 
Some confusion as to actual costs of 
operation may result except over long 
periods of time unless a fixed charge 
is made, proportional to the mileage. 
In order to make this item more uni- 
form it is recommended that a tire 
renewal fund be created by charging 
each bus with a certain amount per 
mile operated and that purchases and 
repair of tires and tubes be made from 
this tire renewal fund. 

Net earnings from bus operation re- 
quired to pay a reasonable return on 
the money invested represent such a 
comparatively small amount of the 
gross earnings that slight variations 
in traffic may change a net to a loss. 
For this reason as soon as there is any 
surplus above actual operating ex- 
penses a contingency fund should be 
established. After this has been built 
up to some predetermined sum con- 
sidered adequate, the balance above 
this may be safely used in paying 
dividends. 

A sufficient rate of fare should be 
charged to make the bus operation pay 
for itself. It is notable that prac- 
tically all successful city bus operation 
is on the basis of a higher fare than 
is charged on the street cars. A higher 
rate of fare is necessary because of 
greater operating cost, and because the 
bus is being operated in less settled 
areas. The popularity of the bus serv- 
ice makes it possible to get higher 
fares with public indorsement, and we 
should endeavor to make each step in 
transportation progress pay its own 
way rather than to saddle bus losses 
on other parts of the system. 


Meeting of the New England 
Street Railway Club 


HE May meeting of the New Eng- 

land Street Railway Club will be 
held at Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, on 
Thursday, May 28. The afternoon meet- 
ing, which will be called to order at 4 
p.m., will be devoted to papers and a 
discussion on “Car Painting and Clean- 
ing.” Papers on this subject will be 
read by H. G. Noble, superintendent 
of the Everett shops, Boston Elevated 
Railway; O. B. Johnson, inspector of 
car cleaning of the same company, and 
H. T. Hurlock, engineer of equipment 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway. 

At the evening meeting, after the 
usual dinner, the topic will be the scope 
and purpose of the work of the com- 
mittee on management and operation of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. This subject will be discussed 
by R. B. Stearns and Elton S. Wilde, 
regional directors of District No. 1, 
which includes New England and New 
York; by Frank B. Walker, a member 
of the committee; by G. C. Hecker and 
R. F. Carbutt, representatives of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
and: by others. There will also be an 
address by Henry H. Crane on “Busi- 
ness at Bat.” 
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Buffe Talks on Motor Buses 


AO the papers presented at a 
three-day meeting of the Missouri 
Public Utilities Association held at 
Joplin on May 7, 8 and 9, was a dis- 
cussion of “Motor Buses” by F. G. 
Buffe, general manager Kansas City 
Railways. 

Mr. Buffe predicted that the time 
was not far off when every city of any 
size would have regulated motor bus 
service. Buses are useful, he said, in 
thinly populated districts and they help 
in larger cities during the rush. They 
should be regulated by law as common 
carriers and the laws should be uni- 
form because they furnish interstate 
transportation. In his opinion street 
railway men should cease to think in 
terms of street cars only. Transporta- 
tion is a business which covers many 
fields and in which many types of car- 
rier and methods must be co-ordinated. 


Metropolitan Traffic 
Problems 


By HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
Engineer City Plan Commission, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

ANDLING of metropolitan traffic 

is today a serious problem, due 
principally to three phases of growth. 
First is the unprecedented development 
of mechanical transportation; second, 
the growing load on the street system; 
and third, the failure to appreciate 
the proper relationship between the 
street space and the rights of adjoining 
property. 

Traffic regulation has not. proved a 
solution of the problem, since it makes 
possible greater concentration of traffic 
and accentuation of conditions it tries 
to relieve. 

The three basic factors to be con- 
sidered in the solution of metropolitan 
traffic problems are:. (1) unbalanced 
growth; (2) street design; (3) traffic 
regulations. 

Unbalanced growth in the form of 
closely-grouped buildings of excessive 
height, and to numerous crowd-produc- 
ing businesses such as theaters, hotels 
and department stores, completely up- 
set the most elaborate systems of traffic 
control and the most perfectly designed 
street systems. 

Every city should approach its traffic 
problems by first adopting and enforc- 
ing a regional and city planning scheme 
providing for complete industrial, com- 
mercial and social organization of its 
entire area. Traffic congestion occurs 
in very limited spots in every city. 
Rigid limitation of building heights and 
a reasonable spreading of crowd-pro- 
ducing businesses in congested centers 
are the fundamental steps in solving the 
metropolitan traffic problem. Higher 


and higher buildings and ever greater — 


concentration of business are not so 
much monuments of business enter- 
prises as they are symptoms of eco- 
nomic waste. Witness 
$500,000,000 expenditure for subways, 
with congestion greater today than ever 
before. The “congestion tax” of New 


York is estimated at $1,000,000 per day, ~ 


*Abstract of a paper before annual meet- 
ing Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., May 20-22, 1925. 
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of Chicago $600,000. We have scarcely 

begun to explore the field of relation of 

street space to building content and 
use. 

The second step in meeting the metro- 
politan traffic problem is by the design 
of an adequate street system through- 
out the present and future area of the 
city and its region. Elements in the 
design of an adequate street system 
are: 

By-pass routes for traffic that neither 
originates nor terminates within the 
region. 

A gridiron of wide streets comprising 

_ the various traffic centers of the city 
and region. 

A series of wide streets connecting 
each of the important centers of the 
region. 

By-pass streets around each center. 

Parallel streets or roadways for 
separation of the three distinctive types 
of traffic—auto trucks, street cars and 
buses, and passenger automobiles. 
et Separation of street grades where 
great streams of traffic cross. 

j Provision of well-designed pavements 
_ on all major streets. 

f Elimination of jogs, dead ends and 
_ abrupt curves within traffic centers and 
on the streets comprising the main 
street structure. 

Provision of not less than four lines 
of moving vehicles on each major 
_ street. 

Widening the throat of particularly 
important intersections. 

The ability of each city to design a 
completely satisfactory structure of 
major streets as outlined will depend 
upon its physical configuration, exist- 
ing improvements, and its legal and 
financial resources. Such a plan, once 
prepared, will gradually be susceptible 
of execution through united co-opera- 
tion of public and private effort. 
Wasteful, piecemeal and haphazard im- 
_ provements producing no adequate re- 
turns will thereby be prevented. 

Traffic regulation, the third and final 
step in meeting the metropolitan traffic 
problem, should always be devised in 
accordance with known traffic move- 
_ ments. Constant traffic counts will dis- 
- close the tendencies of traffic flow. 

Regulation should facilitate natural 

flow. Rigid and arbitrary traffic regu- 
_ lation unrelated to street design and 
_ natural flow may be more harmful than 
a certain degree of congestion. 

Universal application of any one type 
of regulation or device is questionable 
and usually unwise. Depending upon 
conditions, certain regulations may be 
of value, as follows: 

Synchronized or platoon movement 
upon heavily-used thoroughfares of 
great length. 

“Boulevard stops” upon all major 
streets not under direct control. 

Elimination of parking on all streets, 
or on important “through” streets in 
traffic centers during rush hours. 

Limitation of parking (one hour or 
less) in traffic centers. 

Segregation of traffic according to 
type. 

One-way streets (more necessary on 
streets of restricted width). 

Confinement. of trucking to night 
hours in traffic centers, especially where 
no alleys exist. 

_ Restriction of unnecessary _ traffic 
movement. 
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Pedestrian movement only with traffic 
when under control in traffic centers. 

Attention should be given by all cities 
to the particularly valuable set of con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
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recent Hoover Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, especially that of a 
centralized authority having full re- 
sponsibility in matters of traffic study, 
design and control. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Considers 
Transportation 


Motor Vehicle Transportation, City Planning and Housing Discussed— 
Many Other Subjects of General Interest to Electric Railway Men 
—New Home of Chamber in Washington Dedicated 


F CHIEF importance to electric 

railway men among the various 
sessions was the meeting of the Trans- 
portation and Communication Group 
held May 21. Following a brief dis- 
cussion of improvement in the steam 
railroad situation by Carl R. Gray, 
president Union Pacific System, and 
the problems of the merchant marine, 
presented by A. J. Brosseau, president 
Mack Trucks, Inc., the regulation of 
common carriers was considered. 

Judge John FE. Benton, general 
solicitor National Association of Rail- 
road and Utility Commissioners, dis- 
cussed the motor vehicle problem. The 
present investment in motor vehicles 
and necessary auxiliaries, he said, is 
now greater than that in the steam 
railroads. 

The use of motor vehicles for hire 
affects the public from the standpoints 
of safety, and of convenience to other 
users of the highway. There is a 
tendency to multiply such vehicles be- 
yond the needs of the public. Certain 
of them are now carrying passengers 
and goods at less than cost, on account 
of the free use of the highways 
granted them. 

The motor vehicle has come to stay, 
said the speaker. Its cost to the pub- 
lic in an indirect way must be consid- 
ered as well as its effect on other 
established carriers. The private auto- 
mobile has attracted so much traffic 
from the electric railways that some of 
them find it difficult to operate. Fur- 
ther -encroachment will make _ prob- 
lematical the continuance of many 
essential electric railways, and also of 
some of the steam railroads. 

Evidently there should be some regu- 
lation to keep within bounds the num- 
ber of vehicles that operate on the 
highways. Common carriers now are 
required to obtain certificates of con- 
venience and necessity or licenses from 
state authorities. In the past the same 
principle has been applied to inter- 
state business. On the whole, it has 
been quite satisfactory. The recent 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, however, has laid down the prin- 
ciple that regulation of carriers engag- 
ing in interstate business is beyond the 
regulatory powers of the states. This 
has thrown open the interstate busi- 
ness to all comers. 

We cannot continue to be half slave 
and half free in this, as in any other 
matter. . The problem is not whether 
the situation will be met but how it 
will be met. The legal questions in- 
volved are not difficult. The only point 
is whether the authority will be lodged 
in one central bureau, in Washington, 
or in the local communities. 

T. R. Dahl, vice-president the White 


Company, did not subscribe to the 
statement given by the previous speaker 
of the present situation. Motor vehicles 
have paid for 42 per cent of the cost 
of the highways, he said. The motor 
vehicle industry has co-operated with 
the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation and has worked out a code 
of principles for co-ordinating the 
services. If the electric railways can 
handle traffic at less cost by motor 
vehicles they have the opportunity to 
do so and are doing it. 

The industry was getting along 
nicely until the recent Supreme Court 
decision, in the opinion of the speaker. 
No one is more concerned as to the out- 
come than the motor vehicle operators. 
Regulation means protection against 
unfair competition. It seems to the 
speaker that regulation of this business 
is a local problem, as the control should 
be given where the service is rendered. 
Interstate motor vehicle operation 
rarely extends into more than two 
states. Congress should pass a law 
empowering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant certificates of con- 
venience and necessity as a matter of 
form where the states concerned have 
already granted such certificates. Thus 
the commission can act as an arbiter 
in smoothing out differences. 

A paper on metropolitan traffic prob- 
lems read by Harland Bartholomew, 
engineer City Plan Commission of St. 
Louis, is abstracted elsewhere. 


Bus MEN PRESENT RESOLUTIONS 


Following a two-day session of motor 
vehicle operators at which an agree- 
ment was reached on principles of 
legislation for the regulation of motor 
vehicle common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce, a resolution was 
adopted stating these principles. This 
was received by the group meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce as a com- 
munication. It follows in full: 


Congress should enact legislation giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to grant or refuse certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity to motor car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce. In 
view of the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is already burdened with 
all it can handle and because of the fact 
that states through which suck motor 
vehicle lines operate are primarily inter- 
ested in such operations, the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be limited to the granting or refusal of 
certificates. 

Certificates shall be granted as a matter 
of form in all cases in which the applica- 
tion for a certificate is accompanied by 
certificates from the State Public Utilities 
Commissions of the various states through 
which the motor vehicle line is to operate, 
certifying that such lines will serve the 
public convenience and necessity ; provided 
lines operating in good faith on March 3, 
1925, shall be presumed to be necessary to 
public convenience and necessity and such 
lines in the absence of evidence overcoming 
such presumption shall receive a certificate 
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for routes established by them. (The term 
State Public Utilities Commission compre- 
hends state authorities regulating public 
utilities regardless of by what name called. 
In states where there is no public utility 
regulation of motor vehicles common car- 
riers the State Highway Commissioner may 
issue such certificate.) 

In cases where such certificates from 
a state Public Utility Commission cannot be 
obtained by the applicant the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall grant a hear- 
ing on the application for a certificate in 
order to determine whether such operation 
is a matter of public convenience and 
necessity. In determining that fact the 
commission shall take into consideration 
existing motor transportation facilities. In 
all other questions involving certificates the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall act 
as an arbiter in determining differences of 
opinion between the Public Utilities Com- 
missions of the states through which such 
lines operate. All other regulation of oper- 
ation of interstate motor vehicle common 
carriers shall be exercised by the Public 
Utilities Commissions of the states in which 
the operation is carried on. 

The above embodies the fundamental 
principles of such proposed legislation and 
a bill shall be drafted embodying such prin- 
ciples and such details as will be reasonable 
and just having due regard to the conven- 
ience and safety of the public and the 
proper protection of motor carriers. 


PRESIDENT GRANT URGES STABILITY 


In urging the nation to continue to 
build on what it has rather than to ex- 
periment with other types of construc- 
tion, Robert F. Grant, the president of 
the chamber, pointed out in his annual 
address at the Wednesday morning 
session that “in the last election one- 
seventh of the votes cast were for a 
platform which favored public owner- 
ship of the nation’s water power; re- 
tention of surtaxes on large incomes; 
restoration of taxes on excess profits 
and on stock dividends; progressive 
taxes on large estates and inheritances; 
reconstruction of the federal reserve 
and farm loan system to provide for 
direct public control of the nation’s 
money and credit; creation of a govern- 
ment-operated marketing corporation; 
protection and aid of co-operative 
enterprises by government and state 
aid legislation; repeal of the Esch- 
Cummings law; public ownership of 
railroads; curtailing the power of the 
courts, and the election of all federal 
judges for limited terms. More than 
4,600,000 voted for this platform.” 

Because of this situation Mr. Grant 
urged that the Chamber of Commerce 
continue its process of educating the 
American public in basic economics and 
of American business to govern itself. 

A domestic development regarded as 
of encouraging and far-reaching import 
was the announcement by Hon. W. E. 
Humphrey, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, of a new creed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It reads: 

We do not believe that success is a crime. 


We do not believe that failure is a virtue. 

We do not believe that wealth is pre- 
sumptively wrong. 

We do not believe that poverty is pre- 
sumptively right. 

We do not believe that industry, economy, 
honesty and brains should be penalized. 

We do not believe that incompetency, ex- 
travagance, idleness and inefficiency should 
be glorified. 

We do not believe that big business and 
crooked business are synonymous. (True, 
we will give closer scrutiny to big business 
than to small business, because of its 
greater power for good or evil.) 

We believe that 90 per cent of American 
business is honest. 

We believe that 90 per cent of American 
business is anxious to obey the law. 

We want to kelp this 90 per cent of 
honesty. 

We want to control or destroy the 10 per 
cent that is crooked. 


The significance of this change of 
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attitude was recognized as going deeper 
than the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The appointive power of 
the administration was used in such a 
way as to bring about this change of 
policy, which is taken to mean that the 
creed really sets forth the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward business. 


NEW BUILDING DEDICATED 


Chief Justice Taft, former President 
of the United States, paid a notable 
tribute to the American business man 
in the course of remarks at the dedica- 
tion of the new building of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Wednesday evening. 

In commenting on the need for an 
intelligent public opinion, the Chief 
Justice declared that one of the diffi- 
culties in bringing public opinion to 
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bear upon the direction of government 
is the “lethargy of the ordinary citizen 
and his indisposition to develop an in- 
terest in important general questions.” 
He commended the Chamber of Com- 
merce for its efforts in arousing the 
citizen “to a sense of responsibility in 
a quasi-judicial self-examination of his 
own views, and by comparison with the 
views of his fellows brings about 
definite conclusions out of a nebulous, 
lazy, ignorant condition of mind that so 
often persists, even among the intelli- 
gent but indifferent.” | 

On Thursday evening the principal 
speaker was Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject of “Waste in 
Government.” His paper is abstracted 
elsewhere. | 


Waste in Government™ 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


ROM time to time I have had a 
good deal of co-operation with busi- 
ness in the elimination of waste by 
better organization in our economic 
system. Tonight it seems fair that I 
should take the part of a business man 
and talk about our governmental or- 
ganization and the great wastes that 
result. Bad co-ordination among indus- 
tries finally comes home to the people 
as a whole in the form of increased 
prices. And bad organization in gov- 
ernment comes home in many more di- 
rections than even the taxes it wastes. 
Over many years our people have 
been striving to better the federal ad- 
ministration. We have succeeded in 
two major steps; we still have a third 
equally important and perhaps more 
difficult one to accomplish. The first 
was the establishment of government 
employment based upon merit. The 
second was the establishment of ade- 
quate control of appropriations through 
the budget system. There still remains 
the third and even greater but more 
obscure waste—that of faulty organiza- 
tion of administrative functions. And 
the two first steps will never reach the 
full realization without the third. 
When Hamilton laid out the scheme 
of executive departments he placed the 
different functions of administration 
as nearly as might be into groups of 
the same general major purpose under 
single-headed responsibility. But ever 
since his time we have been busy divid- 
ing responsibility by scattering services 
directed to substantially the same 
major purpose over many different 
executive departments and _ bureaus. 
Our governmental machinery has just 
grown. On the executive side of the 
federal government we have grown to 
have more than 200 different bureaus, 
boards and commissions, employing sey- 
eral hundred thousand people. For 
the most part they have been thrown 
hodge-podge into ten different executive 
departments, under Cabinet officers. 
But there are more than 40 independ- 
ent establishments either directly under 
the President or under Congress. 


*Abstract of an address before the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, May 21, 1925. 


As this immense number of bureaus 
and agencies is now grouped and or- 
ganized there are six primary streams 
of confusion and waste. There is a 
confusion of basic principles; there is 
a grouping of federal bureaus which 
divides responsibility; there arises 
from this scattering a lack of definite 


Depart- 
ments 
or In- 
Bureaus or dependent 
Agencies Agencies 
Public works construc- 
ton. yintereiens ele trs wee 9 
Conservation of na- 
tional resources ...... 8 5 
Direct aids to industry. beds 2 
Direct aids to merchant 
MATING eee iscsi 14 6 
Direct aids to education 6 3 
Direct aids to veterans: . 4 4 
Government of _ terri- 
tories and  depend- 
encies set. &. eeae hie aii 4 Be 
Public” health: pyar okie 4 2 


Purchase of $250,000,000 In every bureau of 
of supplies annually... the government 


national policies; direct wastes arise 
from overlap and conflict; indirectly 
large costs are imposed upon citizens 
by this scattering of functions and by 
the undue complexity of laws and regu- 
lations. There is not a single success- 
ful business organization in the coun- 
try that confuses such functions the 
way we do in government. 


DIVISION OF AUTHORITY IN ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AGENCIES 


Our other greatest weakness in or- 
ganization is the division of authority 
over services directed to the same 
major purpose by scattering them 
through unrelated groups. Needless to. 
say, some of the ten executive depart- 
ments are fairly homogeneously de- 
voted to a particular major purpose— 
notably the Department of Justice, the 
Navy Department, the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Post Office Department. But 
all the others, and even some of these, 
contain functions that should be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. And there is hardly 
a department that should not, when it 
gives up those functions which are with= 
out relation to its major purpose, re- 
ceive in exchange functions which prop- 
erly belong in its jurisdiction but which 


_ anything like adequate supervision. 
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are now performed by other depart- 
ments. 

To illustrate my point, I have made a 
partial collection of misfits, and in so 
doing I have taken no account of either 
incidental functions or semi-legislative 
or semi-judicial agencies except so far 
as they have administrative functions. 
It is not necessary that each of these 


Br groups should become a whole executive 


department, each under a _ Cabinet 
officer, but it is entirely feasible to 
place each of them under the super- 
vision of a special assistant Secretary, 
and if we were truly intelligent we 
would class him as an expert and out- 
side selection on political grounds. It 
is entirely secondary what department 
these groups are in. The big thing is 
to bring these kindred agencies together 
under one authority so that their over- 
lapping edges can be clipped. 

The divided responsibility with ab- 
sence of centralized authority prevents 


the constructive and consistent develop- 


ment of broad, national policies, for 
there is by necessity in this division 
constant conflict of view within the 
_ government itself. ; 
The forty governmental agencies 
_ which are now supposed to function 
‘directly under the President present 
_ another problem. It is preposterous to 
- expect that with his multitude of higher 
obligations the President can give them 
As 
a matter of fact, these independent 
_ establishments conduct their activities 
_ with very little supervision or co-ordina- 
tion. The last group, the straight 
_ administrative functions, expend nearly 
half a billion a year—as much as the 
total of five of the departments under 


_ Cabinet officers. 


CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


No one doubts that for many years 
there has been a steady tide of federal 
encroachments into state authority, and 
beyond this a steady thrust of the arm 
of federal government into our private 
business. They are now so securely 
 intrenched as to make decentralization 
avery difficult job. 

But if we examined these encroach- 
ments we would find some considerable 
part of it takes root in the very lack 
of organization in our federal govern- 
ment. There is an impelling urge in 
most of these agencies which pushes 
them on to extend some fraction of 
their functions into all sorts of activi- 
ties which the federal government 
should leave to other quarters. 

There is one side of the federal gov- 
ernment that is certainly not sufficiently 
“expanded today—that is scientific and 
economic research and the promotion of 


' public interest by voluntary co-oper- 


ation with the community at large. 
This is never an encroachment upon 
the rights of individuals. It can truly 
be better organized, but today the whole 
of our activities in these directions 
involve less than 3 per cent of our 
federal budget, and they bring returns 
to the taxpayer not in few per cent but 
in hundreds of per cent every year. 
What we need is three primary re- 
forms; first to group together all 
agencies having the same predominant 
major purpose under the same adminis- 
trative supervision; second, to sepa- 
rate the semi-judicial and the semi- 


legislative and advisory functions from 
the administrative functions, placing 
the former under joint minds, the 
latter under single responsibility, and, 
third, we should relieve the President 
of a vast amount of direct adminis- 
trative labor. 

Nor will we ever attain this until 
Congress will authorize the President 
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or some board, if you will, or a com- 
mittee of its own members to take the 
time to do it. Congress courageously 
removed the civil service from politics; 
it ereated the budget, it established the 
classification. The remaining great 
step is to authorize the reorganization 
of the administrative arm of the gov- 
ernment. 


American Association News 


Equipment 


UMEROUS | specifications were 

considered at a meeting of the 
equipment committee of the Engineer- 
ing Association held at association 
headquarters, New York City, May 14 
and 15. Members present were: P. V. 
C. See, chairman; Daniel Durie, spon- 
sor; W. W. Brown, R. S. Bull, A. T. 
Clark. tinkeary, Je lu. Gould, J. M- 
Hipple, J. C. McCune, A. D. McWhor- 
ter, E. S. Sawtelle, R. B. Smythe, C. W. 
Squier, H. S. Sweet and H.S. Williams. 
Others present, not members of the 
equipment committee, were G. L. Scher- 
merhorn, who represented E. D. Priest; 
Cc. A. Alden, E. M. T. Ryder, and R. C. 
Cram, who represented the way com- 
mittee; J. S. McWhirter and W. H. 
Phillips. 

The various subjects to be recom- 
ymended for consideration by the ensu- 
ing committee were gone over. Many 
of the subjects which were considered 
this year are to be continued. Much 
work has been done in reviewing and 
bringing up to date the existing stand- 
ards and specifications. The standards 
and specifications on which changes are 
to be reported include: Journal boxes 
and contained parts, design of axles, 
limit of wear gages for standard con- 
tours, plain gage for solid steel wheels, 
wheel mounting and check gages, gages 
for journal bearings and wedges, and 
specifications for gears. 

The committee recommended that the 
specifications for open-hearth ham- 
mered steel axles be withdrawn. New 
limit of wear gages have been pre- 
pared for standard A.R.A. contours. 
These are the same as the A.R.A. 
gages. The wheel mounting gage has 
been revised to correspond to the new 
wheel contours, and a new wheel check- 
ing gage is being submitted. Combined 
gages for journal bearings and for 
wedges are to be submitted. These 
have the same general form as the com- 
bined gage used by the A.R.A. 

Replies to an exhaustive question- 
naire on boring gears and the desir- 
ability of specifying machining toler- 
ances were gone over. It was decided 
that machining tolerances should be 
incorporated in the specifications for 
gears and the various allowances were 
decided upon. The miscellaneous meth- 
ods and practices on armature and axle 
bearings are to be resubmitted with a 
revision of the table on clearances and 
tolerances for bore of armature bear- 
ings. 

A comprehensive report by th2 sub- 
committee on design of hand brake 
equipment and foundation brake rig- 


ging was presented, with the recom- 
mendation that this be included in the 
miscellaneous methods and practices. 

An analysis of replies to a question- 
naire on methods of car painting was 
presented. The general trend indicated 
is toward spending less time for com- 
plete painting operations. Information 
received regarding the cellulose-lacquer 
system indicates that many companies 
are experimenting with this to deter- 
mine its durability as compared with 
previous systems. Due to the short 
time that this system has been used by 
electric railways, no definite results 
were obtained. 

The sub-committee which has been 
considering motor coach design in co- 
operation with a special committee of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
reported substantial progress. Pro- 
posals were made for tentative types 
of motor coaches for adoption as stand- 
ards, together with specifications for 
guidance of those using motor coaches. 
Little progress has been made in the 
consideration of trolley contact devices 
by the sub-committee this year. An 
attempt will be made, however, to ob- 
tain some additional information and 
results of tests which various railways 
have been conducting, for inclusion in 
the committee’s report. 

An analysis of replies received to a 
questionnaire on gearing was presented. 
The information received this year has 
led to more definite conclusions than 
that received in previous years. This 
subject has been considered by equip- 
ment committees for the past four 
years. 

Much work has been done by the sub- 
committee studying methods of reduc- 
ing noise in car operation. A report 
will be presented as to work which has 
been done and which could be done to 
advantage for reducing car noise. The 
committee feels that the subject should 
he continued and that future work 
should be directed toward a more scien- 
tific study of car noises, including the 
conduct of tests and research work. 


Association Publications Listed 


LASSIFIED according to subjects, 

all the current reports of the Bu- 
reau of Information and Service are 
listed in a compilation just sent out 
from association headquarters. The 
period covered in the list is from April 
1, 1924, to April 1, 1925. Some 40 bul- 
letins are included. These are available 
to member companies and may be ob- 
tained by application to association 
headquarters, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Convenient Mounting for 


Hand Drill 


HERE many small parts are to 
be drilled at a bench, work can 
be done much faster and with less 
inconvenience to the workmen if a 
drilling fixture is used for support- 
ing the hand drill. The accompany- 


Fixture for Holding Hand Drill for 
Bench Work 


ing illustration shows a fixture used 
in the 65th Street shops of the Third 
Avenue Railway, New York. In this 
case the hand drill is used for drill- 
ing small holes in various parts 
which must be assembled on the 
bench and which otherwise would 
require the workman going a con- 
siderable distance to the drill press 
in order to finish the operation after 
the holes are laid out. 

The fixture consists of a base with 
uprights for supporting the attach- 
ment to the hand drill and also a 
V block for centering the work ac- 
curately underneath the drill. The 
fixture is arranged to slide up and 
down on the upright support so that 
the drill can be located conveniently 
for different sized work. The hand 
drill is clamped to a movable arm 
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with two clamps, and this arm is 
arranged to slide up and down in 
two guides. Movement of the slid- 
ing arm is provided by a lever with 
wooden handle at the end. The ful- 
crum of the lever is at the back of 
the attachment about 4 in. toward 
the handle end. A swing link is pro- 
vided for the fulcrum, so that the 
movement of the slide up and down 
will be vertical, and any binding 
action which otherwise might result 
if a slotted arm were used is 
avoided. This lever arrangement 
gives added pressure to what would 
be obtained with the ordinary use 
of a hand drill, and the convenient 
method of operating makes drilling 
easy and also insures accurate work- 
manship. 


Good Record of Cars 


Pulled In 


OMPARATIVE statements for 

cars pulled in and maintenance 
costs for the properties comprising 
the Electric Railway Association of 
Equipment Men, Southern Proper- 
ties, have just been issued. These 
give figures for car pull-ins for the 
twelve Southern cities in this asso- 
ciation for the month of April and 


CAR PULL-INS CHARGEABLE TO CAR- 
HOUSES OF SOUTHERN PROPER- 
TIES FOR APRIL, 1925 


Average Average 

Miles Miles 

per per 

Railway Pull-In Railway Pull-In 
New Orleans .181,021 Little Rock ...14,683 
Nashville .....91,787 Birmingham ..14,605 
Knoxville .....37,734 Texas Electric.13,734 
Covington, Ky..31,282 Mobile ....... 12,3381 
Memphis ..... 18,265 Dallas .. 9,963 
Atlanta .....5 17,717 Chattanooga 4,720 


for the year to date. Comparative 
maintenance costs per 1,000 car-miles 
are given for March. 

The lowest total maintenance cost 
for the month was made at Little 
Rock. Figures for the various ac- 
counts for March and for the year 


to date as compared with the same 
period during 1924 are given in an 
accompanying table. 

Another table gives the average 
miles per pull-in for the month of 
April for the various cities. The list © 
of troubles which have caused most 
frequent pull-ins shows that these 
include armatures, brushes, brush 
yokes and brush-holders, fields, con- 
trollers, rheostats, brakes and brake 
rigging. 


Dipping Tank Speeds Up 
Fender Painting 


N THE Homewood shops of the i 
Pittsburgh Railways a dipping 
tank has recently been installed to 
facilitate the painting of certain 
classes of material. Any small part 
to be painted black is dipped in this 
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Counterweight Holds Fender Suspended 
About the Dipping Tank 


tank. Its primary use, however, is 
for fenders. 
Doing fender painting by hand, a 
skilled man could do about two per 
hour. - By dipping a speed of about 
24 per hour can be obtained when © 
necessary, although this is not de-— 
sired under ordinary circumstances. 


MAINTENANCE COST IN CENTS PER 1,000 CAR-MILES 


For CARS AND EQUIPMENT IN LirrLE Rock For MONTH OF MARCH, 1925, AND FOR YEAR ~ 
To DATE COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD OF PREVIOUS YEAR | 


Account 


Superintendence of equipment............ 
Passenger and combination cars.......... 


Service equipment 


Electrical equipment of cars............. 
Shopiequipment “and (tools. .:.).s. 2. cake 


Shop expenses 
Total maintenance 


———-— 19 25 —_———, ——-1924--—— 
March Yearto date March Year to date 
IE 1.90 1.91 ~ La 

5.59 10.26 10.43 13.47 

.09 12 39 -38 
4.46 5.10 6.81 7.21 
.56 38 52 124 
99 1.0 98 1.73 
17.48 18.82 20.84 24.95 
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The dimensions of the tank are 
approximately as follows: Length, 
6 ft., width 20 in., depth 5 ft. Its 
location is in the blacksmith shop 
alongside the bench where the fen- 
ders are repaired. A pulley has been 
arranged with a counterweight 
equal to the weight of a fender. The 
latter is hooked on to the pulley, 
dropped down into the paint tank, 
then raised and allowed to drip for 
an hour. Repairs to a fender take 
about an hour on the average, and 
the next can thus be repaired while 
one fender is dripping. 


Handy Attachments for 
Pit Jacks 


HERE pit jacks are used for 

handling underbody equipment, 
wheels, motors, etc., special arms and 
tops save time and labor and also 
make the handling operation much 
safer for workmen. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show two special 
top fixtures as used in the 155th 
Street shops of the Eighth Avenue 
Railroad, New York City, with 
Watson & Stillman jacks. 

For handling wheels an upright 
extension is clamped to the top of 
the plunger. This has extension 
arms at the top with V-shaped 
notches into which an axle fits con- 
veniently. The top arm is 3 ft. 
broad, permitting the axles tobe sup- 
ported at a sufficient distance from 
the center, so that danger of tipping 
and dropping is avoided. In han- 
dling armatures, a steel plate with 


Handling an Armature with a Pit Hoist 
and Special Padded Plate. 
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Arm Fitted to 
Plunger of the Hoist Insures Safety in 
Handling Wheels 


An Extension the Top 


felt pad is arranged to fit on top 
of the hoist plunger. This provides 
a convenient support for armatures 
and at the same time insures them 
against damage. 


Softening Fiber for 


Convenient Working 


N MAKING fiber washers for the 

end insulation of governor coils in 
the shops of the New York & Queens 
County Railway, it has been found 
necessary to soften the fiber for con- 
venient working. The washers are 
cut from ws in. fiber by using a 
special extension bit, with two cut- 
ting extensions, one to cut the out- 
side while the other makes the hole. 
Where fiber is used in its usual form, 
it is so hard that continual sharpen- 
ing of the bit is necessary and 
as a result accurate work is made 
difficult. 

The practice followed in the Wood- 
side shops of the New York & Queens 
County Railway is to soak a sheet of 
fiber in water until it is soft. The 
washers, can then be cut out very 
easily. These are then dried under 
pressure by assembling a quantity of 
washers on a bolt with steel washers 
at either end. One washer is placed 
under the head of the bolt and an- 
other washer underneath the nut. 
By tightening down on the nut suf- 
ficient pressure is obtained to squeeze 
out water and the assembled washers 
are then dried out in a baking oven. 
The nut on the end of the bolt is 
screwed down several times as the 
washers are dried out. This method 
insures that the washers are per- 
fectly flat when finished and the 
pressure which is put on them makes 
them very hard. 
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Double Boiler Used for 
Heating Pinions 


ARE is taken in the installation 

of pinions at the Utica Park 
shops of the New York State Rail- 
ways to make certain that they are 
well seated and that no damage re- 
sults to the shaft or pinion bore 
while they are being put on. Prior 
to being installed all pinions are 


heated for fifteen minutes in boiling 


oil at a temperature of about 212 
deg. F. When heated the pinions 
are taken out and installed quickly 
before they have a chance to cool. 
The pinion is tapped into position 
with a heavy piece of wood held be- 
tween the pinion and the hammer, 
not to get a driving fit but to be sure 
that the pinion is well seated. The 
pinion nut with its lock washer can 
then be screwed tight. The oil 
which is retained prevents rusting. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the type of heater used, which 
is essentially a double boiler made of 
sheet steel. The inner portion has 
handles so that it can be lifted out. 
The outside casing is 2 ft. x 2 ft. 
6 in. x 2 ft. high. Four electric 
heating coils are installed at the bot- 


Double Boiler Used to Heat Pinions in Oil 
at Utica Park Shops 


tom between the two cases. These 
are in cireuit on the 550-volt shop 
circuit. The resistance tubes are in- 
stalled on a cradle, which keeps them 
free from touching either the bottom 
or the upper container. A cradle in- 
side the inner section keeps the 
pinions from touching the bottom or 
sides while heating. Ordinary ma- 
chine oil is used and the amount is 
just sufficient to cover the pinion 
thoroughly. The hinged cover can 
be closed down and all heat retained. 
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Roller Top for Jack 


OR drilling long plates on a drill 

press or machining long parts in 
a shaper, it is necessary to have some 
form of rest for the end of the ma- 
terial that is not supported by the 
shop tool. Frequently, the work re- 
quires moving back and forth for 
various operations. A support with 
a roller and adjustable for height 
has been found particularly con- 


venient in the Utica Park shops of - 


the New York State Railways, Utica 
Lines. The illustration shows how a 
roller top and a special base to pre- 
vent slipping have been attached to 
a Simplex jack in the shop. The 
roller top is arranged to bolt directly 
to the standard head of the jack. 
The roller has a diameter of 23 in. 
and is about 2 ft. long. A flat plate 
bent at the end serves for the bear- 
ings of the roller, and for bolting to 
the jack. 

In order to prevent slipping on the 
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Jacks Provided with Roller Top and Pointed 
Feet for Use in Supporting Long Ma- 
terial During Machining 


floor, a base having four legs with 
sharp points is bolted directly to the 
base of the jack. When once placed 
in position the support cannot be 
shifted by the pressure of the work 
on the roller. 


New Equipment Available iq 


Electric Lift Trucks 


NEW design of electric lift 

truck, arranged particularly for 
use in electric railway storage yards, 
has been brought out by the Elwell- 
Parker Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This haulage unit is of 30-in. gage 
for both front and rear wheels, 
which is broader gage than the types 
designed particularly for inside 
operation. The driving wheels are 
22 in. and the front wheels 15 in. in 
diameter, and either 34 or 4-in. tread 
can be furnished. Drive wheels are 
fitted with a double row of ball bear- 
ings, weighing 13 lb. each. Radial 


thrust bearings measuring 7 in. out- 
side diameter are used. 

The wheels are carried on drop 
forged knuckles with drop forged 
levers pressed upon tapered serra- 
tions. The knuckles support the 
weight of the axle, frame and load 
on a steel ball bearing recessed in a 
cup at the ends. Levers are fitted 
with ball ends to fit the steering rod 
sockets. All rods are placed high 
beneath the platform to avoid con- 
tact and interference with obstruc- 
tions. Full floating alloy steel drive 
shafts are pressed into drop-forged 
clutch plates, which are bolted to the 
outside of the drive wheels. These 


New Type Electric Lift Tractor 
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shafts are fitted with chrome-vana- 
dium universal joints and engage the 
splines of the differential. 

The differential carries a special 
Brown & Sharpe phosphor bronze 
worm wheel. This is lock-bolted be- 
tween the two halves of the drop 
forged differential cage. A multi- 
thread steel worm on radial and 
thrust bearings is assembled with 
the differential. A new type of uni- 
versal joint inside the brake wheel 
connects the drive worm to the 
motor shaft. The motor has a de- 
mountable armature and is fitted 
with ball bearings. 

The tractor platform is 40 in. wide 
and 72 in. long and is formed from 
a single steel plate with deep side 
flanges. The platform nose is ta- 
pered to aid its insertion beneath a 
skid even though approached from 
an angle. The lift of the platform 
is 64 in. It is 1 in. high when in 
low position and 234 in. when raised. 
This construction provides increased 
underneath clearances over other © 
types, which is an important factor 
when traveling over rough surfaces, 
such as are common in storage yards. 


Free-Handle Circuit 
Breakers 


ON-CLOSABLE on overload is 

a feature of a new type circuit 
breaker now being offered to the © 
market by the Roller-Smith Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Sturdiness 
and simplicity have received special _ 
attention. The non-closable on over- 
load feature can be supplied on any 
of the standard type circuit breakers 
furnished by this company, irrespec- 
tive of current voltage, style of trip, 
or number of poles. 

In this new device a_ circuit 
breaker is provided which cannot be 
closed or held in on overload, even 
though the operator’s hand is on the 
handle. This new design of free- 
handle circuit breaker differs from | 
the regular plain overload breaker © 
mainly in the construction of the | 
handle lever and the tripping lever. — 
The handle lever roller is mounted — 
on a triangular casting pivoted to a — 
shaft. _A second member of the © 
handle lever pivots to the first and — 
carries a latch. On pulling down the — 
handle in the usual manner, the — 
roller functions to close the breaker 
in the ordinary way. If the latch H 
moves backward, as occurs when — 
the overload armature operates, the © 
breaker will open, while the main — 
part of the handle still remains in — 
the down position. afi 
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Wage Agreement Renewed 
in New York State 


_ The existing wage and working 
agreement between the New York State 
Railways and its employees in Roches- 
_ ter, Syracuse and Utica will remain in 
effect until May 1, 1926. This was de- 
termined on May 20 at a second ref- 
-erendum taken by members of the 
Rochester union, who previously had re- 
jected renewal by a large majority. 
The second ballotting resulted, accord- 
ing to unofficial count, in a tie, 274 to 
_ 274, but under the system of pooling 
_ the votes of the three cities the margins 
given the renewal in Syracuse and 
Utica in the first pool hold over, insur- 
ing the continuation of the agreement 
‘by a majority of 276 votes. Only 
Rochester members took part in the 
‘second vote. 

The present wage scale calls for a 

| maximum of 55 cents an hour for two- 
™man car operators, with 5 cents an hour 
additional for one-man car workers and 
2 cents additional for the men on in- 
-terurban lines. 
_ During the conferences prior to the 
referendum James F. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the New York State Railways, 
‘Promised the union officials that he 
would co-operate with them in their 
efforts to induce all employees of the 
_ company to become affiliated with the 
‘union. He made it plain, however, that 
there would be no coercion on the part 
e the traction company toward this 
end. 


Decline in Traffic Alarming 
in Cincinnati 


Unless there is a betterment of busi- 
ness during the remainder of the year, 
as compared with the first three 
months, the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, will carry in 
1925 about 95, 000, 000 passengers, in- 
stead of 103, 000, 000, the number figured 
in the company’s budget. Based on a 
10-cent fare this difference of 8,000,000 
would mean $800,000 less revenue than 
had been estimated. The figures on 
file for the three months of this year 
compared with a similar period of last 
year show a decline of 2,139,599 reve- 
nue passengers. By months the figures 
are: 


1925 1924 

January . 8,436,794 8,967,180 
bruary .......- 7,677,361 8,549,249 
ch” 8,295,326 9,032,651 
Motal .........24,409,481 26,549,080 


The causes of the decline are classi- 
fied as follows: Industrial, including 
Unemployment or part time, lower 
Wages, high rents and consequent con- 
centration of population in congested 
districts of cities; increased patronage 
and competition of buses; greater use 
of the individual and group-carrying 
Automobile; the radio keeping thou- 


ee 


sands of persons in their homes who 
formerly went out for entertainment; 
the erection of movie theaters in 
smaller community centers in a city, 
thus permitting patrons to reach them 
on foot instead of using vehicular tran- 
sit downtown and high street car fare. 

It is the bus situation that is caus- 
ing most concern. One expert in Cin- 
cinnati estimates that buses are now 
carrying daily 20,000 revenue passen- 
gers. Others do not estimate the num- 
ber above 15,000 daily, but even these 
admit that the number of passengers 


being transported by bus is increasing. 
Urban transportation experts, in- 
cluding the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration, which some months ago ren- 
dered a report to the City Planning 
Commission, say Mount Washington, 
Silverton and Mount Healthy are en- 
titled to transit and that it is the true 
role of the bus to render service to 
these and other similar places. Buses, 
they say, could operate from these 
localities to the present end of the rail- 
way and connect communities like 
Hartwell and Mount Healthy. 


Urban Transit Must Be Centralized 


Review by Head of Department of Detroit Railways Shows Autos Run for 
Hire Over Fixed Routes Handle 40,000,000 Passengers— 
Plea Made to Council for Definite Policy 


OSS SCHRAMM, general manager of 

the Department of Street Railways 
at Detroit, Mich., says that to keep a 
low, universal fare, frequency of trade 
and a high riding habit, urban trans- 
portation must be centralized. In 
replying to a request from the Council 
to supply it with a general observation 
of the miscellaneous automotive trans- 
portation furnished in the city, he says 
that there are now operating in the 
Detroit district, either wholly or in 
part, more than 800 passenger-carrying 
buses. This includes 244 vehicles of 
the Detroit Motor Bus Company. In- 
cluded in this total are approximately 
150 buses owned and operated by indi- 
viduals on spasmodic schedules and 
indefinite routes. 

More that 925 jitneys operate in 
the same district. Mr. Schram says 
there is a very meager record of the 
ownership, operation and routing of 
both buses and jitneys other than those 
of the Detroit Motor Bus Company and 
two or three of the older and more 
stable interurban bus companies. 

Not only is there a lack of records 
but also a lack of adequate supervision 
of this traffic as regards routes, sched- 
ules, law observance, liability and 
safety of equipment. Many of the 
buses which operate under state per- 
mits are doing a local business inside 
the city. At the present time the buses 
are said to be transporting passengers 
at a rate which will total between 35,- 
000,000 and 40,000,000 people a year. 

The jitneys are operating at the 
present time at a rate of approximately 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 passengers a 
year, depending upon weather condi- 
tions. These figures do not include 
upward of 6,000,000 passengers a year 
carried on the D.S.R. feeder bus lines. 
All of this transportation is on a 10- 
cent fare or better. 

The Detroit Motor Bus Company, 
during 1924, carried 29,518,722 pas- 
sengers, using 199 vehicles. The De- 
troit United Railway, since the advent 


of the new year, has been transferring 
its passengers on Gratiot, Grand River 
and Fort Streets by its own buses, but 
is not doing a local business except in 
occasional instances. Of the passengers 
detraining at the railway terminals, 
approximately 50 per cent are using 
D.S.R. service rather than D.U.R. 
coaches, according to Mr. Schram. If 
this ratio is maintained, the Depart- 
ment is better off financially than were 
it to receive the track rental for the 
continuation of the D.U.R. trolley cars 
down town. He says in part: 


Inasmuch as the average increase in 
revenue riders on the trolley lines of this 
city for t past ten years has been 15,000,- 
000 a year, it is very apparent that the 
continued decentralizing of transportation, 
at the same time the city is spreading out 
and the length of haul is increasing, must 
result in a higher fare for the trolley car 
riders. 

Not only should an effort be made to 
centralize the volume of traffic to protect 
the car fare of the family of moderate 
means but extraordinary effort should be 
made to build it up on city-owned agencies 
to permit it to be thrown intelligently to 
the support of rapid transit. If this is not 
done the 32 per cent of the rapid transit 
cost which its riders must pay will create a 
prohibitive rate of fare. Rapid transit fare 
in Detroit must be low, because for a long 
time the average haul will not be long 
enough to attract patronage merely because 
of time saving. 


Mr. Schram says that whenever the 
Council so desires his department is 
prepared to show the traffic on the 
streets and the increased running time 
were the city to substitute 100 per cent 
bus operation for trolley operation. Of 
the Jefferson Avenue situation, with 
service by trolleys, buses and jitneys 
not co-ordinated, he says it is absolute 
transportation waste, especially when 
the city is thinking of supporting rapid 
transit. Mr. Schram says further: 


To keep a low universal fare, frequency 
of trade and a high riding habit, urban 
transportation must be centralized. There 
must always be a sufficient surplus to per- 
mit of service to the outlying districts 
before they have sufficient traffic to meet 
the cost of that service. This is a par- 
ticularly important thought in connection 
with the vast annexation which has taken 
place in this city. 

While this miscellaneous bus and jitney 
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transportation has been growing up, absorb- 
ing part of the possible financial returns 
for the centralized transportation organiza- 
tion, the city railway department has been 
putting in some 42 miles of feeder bus 
routes, at a deficit to itself. There is a 
great deal more of this pioneering service 
which we are ready to develop, and for 
that reason we are rather anxious to under- 
stand what control your honorable body 
will assume over the miscellaneous smaller 
systems being developed at the expense of 
the outlying residents and the riders who 
cannot afford a higher fare. Our plans for 
major type bus operation are being studied 
constantly, but we felt that it would be 
advisable to withhold final decision until 
we had some expression from your body 
as to the possible procedure in connection 
with rapid transit development. If it is 
planned to go ahead on a large scale with 
rapid transit there is a question of the 
advisability of investing in a great bus 
operation to take much needed patronage 
away from the tubes. 

If rapid transit is going to be limited to 
one or two routes, then we believe we would 
plan bus operation co-ordinated with trolley 
service, using the trolley for local and the 
bus for express, or the other way about. 
It is our opinion that this development in 
transportation is coming. It has been held 
up because in most cities there was or 
could be no common ownership of trolleys 
and buses, 

In the matter of bus and jitney regula- 
tion, there are legal points upon which you 
will undoubtedly desire advice from the 
Corporation Counsel. It you desire definite 
recommendations, we will report further. 


In closing, Mr. Schram reiterates that 
in fixing future policy the rate of fare, 
be it subway, bus or trolley, should be 
the starting and finishing point. He 
says the plans for transportation relief 
are easily developed, but that the 
sustaining patronage is not. His clos- 
ing remark was that 85 per cent of 
the travelers use the street cars, mostly 
because of the low rate of fare. 


Men at Altoona Pay Tribute 
to Management 


A remarkable tribute was recently 
paid to Scott S. Crane, vice-president 
of the Altoona & Logan Valley Elec- 
tric Railway, Altoona, Pa., by the men 
who have worked under him. When 
news of the purchase of the road by 
A. E. Fitkin & Company, New York, 
became public, the members of the 
local union remembered the cordial re- 
lations which Mr. Crane had always 
fostered between management and 
men, and they felt that the time had 
arrived for an expression of their ap- 
preciation. 

This expression took the form of a 
resolution sent to the new owners, in 
which the men expressed their wish 
that he be continued in office. In part 
it follows: 


His daily association with employees, his 
personal interests in those things which 
have meant better working conditions, his 
good, fatherly advice, given gladly and 
freely, to all who seek him, and it being 
apparent that his every effort is intended 
to solidify and strengthen the kindly feel- 


ing between employer and employee; his 
unswerving attention to duty, his un- 
doubted honesty and integrity, have so 


linked him to the organization that we are 
impelled in fairness to him, and seeing also 
a continued benefit to ourselves and the 
organization voluntarily to recommend and 
indorse our friend, our adviser, our pro- 
tector, our general manager for continua- 
tion in the office he has filled so well and so 
honorably during all these years. 


The new owners in a letter from 
T. R. Crumler, president of the Gen- 
eral Engineering & Management Com- 
pany, expressed their gratification at 
this display of loyalty and apprecia- 
tion and announced Mr. Crane’s ad- 
vancement to the position of vice- 
president in charge of operations. The 
letter assured the employees that the 


management was greatly interested in 
having “Mr. Crane continue the ex- 
cellent work that he has carried on for 
sO many years and in which you have 
assisted him by close co-operation and 
faithful service.” 


Preparations for Boston 
Arbitration Under Way 


Trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way have selected Roland W. Boyden, 
Boston attorney, to represent them in 
pending arbitration proceedings with 
the carmen. This marks a departure 
in annals of local railway arbitration. 
By choosing an arbiter with no affilia- 
tion with the road or its management, 
the Elevated has taken the first step 
to “neutralize” the entire membership 
of the board. Heretofore, only one of 
the three members was neutral, the two 
others being closely identified with the 
parties to the arbitration. 

The agreement between the company 
and its men expires on June 30. The 
contract now in force was negotiated 
last year. Judge John D. McLaughlin 
was the neutral arbiter. His award 
called for a 23-cent increase in the 
hourly wage to 72% cents, or an addi- 
tional wage expense of $500,000 a year. 


No Constructive Action 
at Rockford 


Mayor Hallstrom of Rockford, IIl., 
has vetoed the ordinance to the Rock- 
ford City Traction Company, passed by 
the outgoing City Council as its last 
act. The veto was delivered to the new 
Council after Col. Arthur E. Fisher, 
counsel for the traction company, had 
written a letter to the Mayor offering 
to change the wording of the franchise 
to specify 100-lb. T-rails and also to 
pave wherever necessary instead of the 
specification “to keep pace with the 
city’s improvement program.” 

On the other hand, Council members 
composing a transportation committee, 
which has been considering merits of 
the proposal which had municipal 
ownership as an ultimate goal have 
recommended “no action” on its fran- 
chise. At the same time W. C. Sparks, 
manager of the Rockford Traction 
Company, and A. D. Mackie, general 
utility manager of the holding com- 
pany, are reported to have gained im- 
portant concessions on the _ sections 
opposed by Mayor J. Herman Hallstrom. 


Subway on San Francisco 
Waterfront a Relief 


A new subway at the foot of Market 
Street, San Francisco, and at its inter- 
section with the Embarcadero was put 
in operation on May 2. The general 
contract for the construction work was 
let to the Tibbitts-Pacific Company on 
Nov. 1, 1923, the Market Street and 
the Municipal Railways each being as- 
sessed 123 per cent of the cost. Un- 
usually difficult water-seepage condi- 
tions were encountered. This delayed 
completion of the project, set for 
Aug. 31, 1924. 

The subway is 986 ft. long. It con- 
sists of two open sections, of equal 
length, and a closed section 390 ft. long. 
The structure is 23 ft. wide and 13 ft. 


high, with approach grades of 3.75 per 
cent, It will be used entirely by 
vehicular traffic, all of which will be 
deflected underground, thereby permit- 
ting the free movement of street rail- 
way cars and pedestrians on _ the 
thoroughfare above. At this point on 
the Embarcadero the movement of 
vehicles averages 800 an hour between 
7 am. and 5.p.m. This has caused a 
stoppage of street-car movement for 
more than 40 per cent of the daytime. 


Railway Service Restored 
in Ambridge 


Railway service was resumed in Am- 
bridge, Pa., on May 1 by the Pitts- 
burgh & Beaver Street Railway follow- 
ing a suspension of two weeks. Opera- 
tion was not resumed, however, until 
after the Borough of Ambridge had 
rescinded its former order turning down 
the company’s proposition for the re- 
construction of track in Ambridge and 
ordering the company to cease opera- 
tions in the borough. The day follow- 
ing the cessation of service the Beaver 
Valley Motor Coach Company, an af-- 
filiated company, started a twenty- 
minute coach service through the 
Boroughs of Ambridge and Leetsdale to — 
Sewickley. 

The fight in Ambridge dates back two 
years. The company refused to par- 
ticipate in a paving program which 
would have cost it about $170,000. It 
contended that this was unduly burden- | 
some. Conference, compromise and 
further contention followed until end- 
less litigation involving not only the 
Pittsburgh & Beaver Street Railway 
but also the Beaver Valley Traction | 
and the Philadelphia Company, the 
holding company for both companies, 
brought the issue to a lower court and © 
then to the Supreme Court. Both — 
courts concurred in the opinion that 
if the Beaver & Pittsburgh Street Rail- 
way did not comply with the require- 
ments the borough should order opera- | 
tions discontinued and proceed with its | 
paving program. 

Bids were to be opened on March 16, | 
but a committee of citizens interceded | 
and conferred with the company, stat- | 
ing that in their opinion the Council | 
would agree to a single track and that 
the borough would stand the cost of 
paving between the rails and maintain- | 
ing it. Although the company was | 
prepared to abandon the road it finally 
made such an offer to the Council. This 
was turned down, and a counter pro-_ 
posal was made similar to that sub- | 
mitted by the company but that a 
rental of $100 per 1,000 population | 
should be paid in lieu of paving relief. 
A new proposal was made whereby the 
company agreed to pay a rental charge 
of $1,200 a year if it were earned and 
if the company could first pay the in- 
terest on its bonds. Under this ar- 
rangement the railway was to increase | 
the rental as traffic increases. The 
borough turned this down. It declared — 
that it wanted its rental to be a charge © 
against earnings ranking ahead of bond © 
interest. ! 

The company had never withdrawn | 
its proposition and when it received 
notification of the final action taken by — 
the borough it arranged for the resump- | 
tion of service on May 1. 
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_ Atlanta Employees Receive 
_ Increase of 3 Cents an Hour 


Wage increases to employees of the 
railway department of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company amounting 
to approximately $126,000 a year were 
awarded May 14 by the board of ar- 
biters. 

The increase which was _ decided 
upon is 3 cents an hour for motor- 


6 per cent on present wages to other 
members of the union employed by the 
company. The new scale of wage is 
_ to be effective as of May 1, last, and 

is to continue in effect through Dec. 31, 

1925, or as long thereafter as may be 

mutually agreeable to the company and 
_ the union. Notice in writing may, how- 
ever, be given by either side at least 

ten days in advance of a desire to nego- 

tiate a new wage scale after Dec. 31, 

1925. 

_ The new scale is as follows: First 
nine months of service, 46 cents an 

hour; second nine months of service, 
51 cents an hour, and thereafter, 54 
cents an hour. 

_ The former scale was: First nine 
months of service, 43 cents an hour; 
‘second nine months of service, 48 cents 
an hour, and thereafter, 51 cents an 
hour. 

Two of the three members on the 
_ board voted for the increase. The third 
_ member, C. Murphey Candler, repre- 
senting the power company on the 
4 arbitration board, filed a dissenting 
opinion. 
- In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Cand- 
ler pointed out that only three cities 
in the South were paying higher wages 
than Atlanta, and that the street rail- 
way had received approximately 600 
applications for work during the past 
rear at prevailing wages, only 80 per 
cent of which could be filled. The in- 
creased cost of living in Atlanta was 
given by Edwin F. Johnson, the umpire 
on the arbitration board, as the reason 
for his voting in favor of an increase 
_ in wages. 
After the board had rendered its 
decision Preston S. Arkwright, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company, issued a formal statement 
expressing disappointment at the in- 
_ creased expense placed on the company, 

but making it clear that the company 
did not grumble at the wage increase. 
He said he only wished that there was 
Somebody with the power and willing- 
hess to award the street railway itself 
a living wage in the interest of the 
men and the town. 


A Duke Rumor Denied 


_ James B. Duke has taken occasion 
Vigorously to refute reports that he 
has been buying the stock of the Nor- 
folk & Southern Railroad for purposes 
of control. He said: 

I do not own and never have owned a 
Share of stock in the Norfolk & Southern 
Railroad, and have not ridden on any part 
of the railroad during the last twenty years. 

here exists no basis whatever for any 
Such rumors or statements. 

_ Gossip had it that an extension of 
Piedmont & Northern was planned to 
‘cut the state in half with an electric 
ine through the industrial section and 
‘ovide easy transit to and from the 


_ men and conductors on the railway and - 
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university Mr. Duke is building at Dur- 
ham. Said rumor: 


The territory would provide a growing 
stream of freight traffic. With the Dukes 
in control of Norfolk Southern it would 
be easy to electrify the road and fit it in 
with the Piedmont & Northern. 


The only trouble is that Mr. Duke 
doesn’t see it that way—not at present, 
at least. 


Politeness Emphasized in 
Detroit Safety Parade 


Trust the Department of Street Rail- 
ways at Detroit to do something origi- 
nal whenever the occasion demands. 
Safety week at Detroit, which opened 
on Sunday, April 26, saw the depart- 
ment all set. Its exhibit did, in fact, 
comprise a most imposing division, 
with trolley cars, motor coaches and the 
latest type of snow-fighting equipment, 
decorated with banners setting forth 
safety slogans. All these were supple- 


The “You First, Alphonse’? Twins 


mented with the department band and a 
platoon of trainmen, natty in appear- 
ance and snappy in bearing, evidence 
that the day of the unkempt platform 
man has passed into the limbo of things 
forgotten. 

There was, of course, the usual 
parade, with attractive floats repre- 
senting city departments and civic and 
industrial organizations. Neighboring 
suburban towns participated. 

The outstanding feature of this divi- 
sion, however, was the absence of the 
time-worn wrecked trolley car and 
automobile. These were replaced by 
a diminutive trolley car and auto, each 
propelled by the foot-power of two 
men who rode inside each vehicle. 

While passing down the avenue 
these equipages alternated in getting 
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into each other’s way, and just when a 
collision seemed inevitable each would 
stop, driver and motorman alight and, 
with smile and bow, surrender the 
right-of-way in turn, to show that 
politeness, rather than insistence upon 
constitutional rights, was a powerful 
factor in averting accidents. 

The contention of the Department of 
Street Railways was that there was 
nothing constructive in showing the 
effect of carelessness in the form of a 
wrecked auto or trolley. It was felt, 
however, that education along lines of 
safety could be better demonstrated by 
illustrating how accidents could be 
avoided. That this theory was correct 
was proved by the many favorable com- 
ments and hearty applause along the 
line of march. 


Panic Follows-Short Circuit 
in Interborough Subway 


More than 100 persons were injured 
on May 19 in a panic that followed the 
short-circuiting of a car in a City Hall 
local on_the Lexington Avenue subway 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, a train’s length 
south of the Grand Central station. 

The train developed a short circuit 
accompanied by the usual loud report 
and flash. The circuit breakers in the 
substation tripped immediately and cut 
off the current. 

The short cireuit occurred at 9:03 
a.m. and the power was off from that 
moment until approximately 9:40 a.m., 
having been shut off from both the 
local and express tracks in order to pre- 
vent any possible danger from the third 
rail to passengers walking in the tunnel. 

The car in which the accident oc- 
curred—No:. 4,292—-was a trail car, 
without motors. It had been thoroughly 
overhauled in the general repair shop at 
148th Street on Feb. 24, 1925, and all 
cables and electrical apparatus sub- 
jected to a high voltage test and found 
to test clear. The day before the acci- 
dent this same car was inspected and 
the mechanical and electrical apparatus 
adjusted in the temporary inspection 
sheds at Whitlock Avenue. 

The cause of the short circuit is not 
known, but an investigation is being 
conducted by the railroad, the Transit 
Commission, the Fire Depar‘ment and 
other authorities. 
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Placards on Cars at Detroit Preached Safety 
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Recent Bus Developments 


Definite Statement of Boston & Maine’s Bus Policy — Governor of 
Michigan Vetoes Bus Bill—Other News 


LANS are announced by the Boston 

& Maine Railroad for the bus opera- 
tion it purposes to substitute for rail- 
road service in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Routes for about 100 miles 
for buses and motor trucks have been 
outlined by the company. Bus and 
truck lines will be established by the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, acting as an automotive auxil- 
iary to the rail system, for those com- 
munities where any new service is 
warranted. The list of lines on which 
petitions are now pending for a bus 
service includes the Newburyport, 
South Reading, North Weare and New 
Boston, Wilton-Keene and Bethlehem 
branches. 

The company states that on some of 
these branch lines local. interests have 
announced their intention to operate 
independent bus and truck routes, either 
for hire or to care for the transporta- 
tion needs of their own industries. As 
the institution of motor operations by 
the Boston & Maine Transportation 


The Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has applied 
to the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission for four bus route permits 
-——one 16-mile line to White Bear Lake, 
St. Paul’s summer resort; one to Minne- 


tonka, Minneapolis’ summer resort, and ~ 


two lines in North Minneapolis. Sub- 
urban electric railway lines of the com- 
pany already serve the resort districts, 
but the buses will be used to supple- 
ment them. Other bus lines will oper- 
ate from St. Paul to Minneapolis. 


Old trolley cars have in the past been 
used for bungalows and for restaurants, 
but the Trenton & Mercer County Trac- 
tion Corporation, Trenton, N.J., has ap- 
parently hit upon a new use for some 
of its obsolete cars. Pending the con- 
struction of a terminal on the vacant 
lot on Perry Street near the heart of 
the city, that property is being used 
as parking space for the buses of the 
Central Transportation Company, a 
subsidiary, and two old trolleys with 


Old Trolley Cars Make Commodious Bus Waiting Room 


Company on these branch lines is pro- 
posed solely to see that the communities 
are served, it is not planned to operate 
genera!ly in competition with such in- 
dependent services. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company has 
started a bus line of seven coaches with 
service to North Beach and Cable Road, 
as well as other sections of the city 
where electric railway service has been 
in operation. Four of the buses are in 
green and gold with seats of Spanish 
leather and semi-balloon tires. They 
are of White construction, seating 25 
passengers each. Three of the buses, 
seating 21 passengers each, are of the 
Brockway type with similar color 
scheme. 

In a statement the company said in 
part as follows: 


These motor bus and motor truck lines 
will be established with a view to increas- 
ing their usefulness and to’ promoting per- 
manency, because they must be self-sup- 
porting to continue. While the changes 
will involve some inconvenience, they will 
also effect some appreciable betterments in 
service and economies in operating costs. 
Studies indicate that in a number of places 
there will be, under motorized operation 
on the highways, a considerable improve- 
ment over steam operations by rail. All 
motor bus and motor truck routes will 
connect with railroad lines. 


trucks removed have been converted 
into a waiting room divided into two 
parts, one for men and the other for 
women. The station is lighted and 
heated by electricity from the trolley 
wires. 


Bus service from Frankford to Mor- 
risville has been started by the Phila- 
delphia Rural Transit Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. The Somerton line 
opened on May 20. These two bus 
routes are the first steps in a compre- 
hensive plan for bus operation which 
will become effective gradually through- 
out the summer. 


The Illinois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion has announced that it will not act 
upon the state authority to suspend 
service on New Street, Church to Green 
Street, and on Green Street from New 
Street to Prospect Avenue, Champaign, 
Ill., until the city begins repaving those 
thoroughfares. Buses will replace the 
cars. 


Discontinuance of railway service on 
State Street, San Diego, Cal., between 
Broadway and Ivy Streets by the San 
Diego Electric Railway, in conformity 


with the recommendation of the City 
Council, and the substitution of motor 
coach service have been authorized by 
the Railroad Commission. 


The Des Moines & Central Iowa Com- 
pany: has been authorized to operate a 
bus line between Des Moines and New- 
ton, Iowa. The Des Moines City Coun- 
cil acted formally to approve the routes 
through the city. 


The Tennessee Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission recently asked the 
state’s Attorney-General if the com- 
mission could regulate buses. The 
request was made after the Tennessee 
Electric & Power Company had asked 
the commission to approve a franchise 
for the company to operate a bus line 
between Chattanooga and Mission 
Ridge. The company was granted the 
franchise by the city of Chattanooga 
and the county of Hamilton, but had 
also to apply to the commission under 
the public utilities law. During the 
last Legislature a bill was defeated 
which would have placed buses under 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 
Since that time it has been declared 
that the commission has the power to 
regulate buses under the provisions of - 
amendments to the railroad commis- 
sion act enacted in the Legislature of 
1915. It is this point which the com- 
mission wishes to have Attorney-Gen- 
eral Thompson clear up. 


Governor Groesveck of Michigan has 
vetoed a bill passed by the Legislature 
which would have allowed electric rail- 
ways to operate bus lines supplemental — 
to their existing lines or in lieu of such 


-lines between cities and villages already 


served, without, being required to secure | 
permits based on necessity and con-— 
venience. Local consent to the change > 
or extension only would have had to be 
secured. The Governor stated that 
neither this bill nor the present statute | 
adequately protects the public in the | 
matter of common carriers. A more — 
comprehensive plan of controlling their 
operation must be devised, he said. 


The City Councu of Canton, Onigh| 
has authorized the abandonment of a 
spur car line in Belden Avenue and the | 
removal of the tracks. Officials of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany said that bus service would be | 
operated through this territory. 


Another instance of a refusal on the. 
part of the commission to grant a peti- 
tion for a bus line because it conflicted | 
with adequate service supplied by elec- 
tric railway lines was noted recently in 
the State of Utah. The petition of Wil- 
ford Baugh and I. B. Glenn for permis- 
sion to operate a bus between Wells-. 
ville and Richmond in Cache County 
was denied by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission on the ground that the pres- 
ent service offered by the Utah-Idaho 
Central Railroad of Ogden and the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad of Yakima 
Wash., between the same points was ade- 
quate and accommodated nearly all thi 
people who would be served by the bus 
line. The commission found that in 
one section where the railroad services 
was not so convenient to the residences 
as the bus line a majority of the resi 
dents had automobiles. 


May 23, 1925 


: A new through de luxe stage service 
was started on May 18 by the Portland- 

Seattle Stage Company between Seattle 
and Portland and between Seattle and 

Vancouver, B. C., by the Seattle-Van- 
couver Stage line. Announcement of 
_ the service was made by W. H. Somers, 
traffic manager for the Puget Sound 


Power & Light Company. The distance 


covered in the run from Seattle to Port- 
land is 205 miles and from Seattle to 
Vancouver 165 miles. All equipment 
was specially designed and built for 
_ this service. 


> 


Election results at Denver on May 19 
‘show that the proposed franchise for 
_ the Denver Tramway to operate buses 
_ was rejected. The franchise was asked 
‘in the name of the Bus Tansportation 
- Company, organized by the trolley com- 
pany. It was planned to use ten buses 
at the beginning with a 10-cent fare, 
as compared to the 73-cent fare on the 
trolleys. Transfer from one bus line to 
another was provided. The bus routes 
were intended to cover outlying dis- 
tricts. 


_ The Morris County Traction Com- 
pany, Morristown, N. J., has purchased 
the bus lines formerly operated by 
‘Arendasky Brothers of Netcong, N. J. 
‘These lines connect with the railway 
at Landing and run to Netcong and 
Stanhope, a distance of 4 miles. In 
dition to this the railway will start 
new line to run from its terminal at 
anding to Bertrand Island. a distance 
about 2 miles. This will be a sum- 
r service to start Decoration Day. 


First steps to operate a network of 
s lines radiating from Syracuse have 
been taken by the Mid-state Coach 
Lines, controlled by four electric rail- 
ys, in petitions filed with the Syra- 
Council for a line between Syra- 
e and Auburn. The petition was 
sented by T. C. Cherry, president of 
coach company and also head of 
Rochester & Syracuse Railway. 
. Cherry said that his bus concern 
ntually would operate from Syra- 
e in all directions. Applications for 
nchises to operate in the cities of 
wego and Auburn have already been 
led. The Mid-state Coach Lines ex- 
An ultimately to extend its Syracuse- 
Auburn line to Rochester. 


The Black River Traction Company 
recently petitioned the City Council of 
Watertown, N. Y., for the privilege of 
discontinuing its electric railway from 
State Street over High, Factory and 
Pearl Streets. At the same time the 
fatertown Transportation Company, 
Which operates Watertown city bus 
Toutes, requested the city to grant it the 
tight to operate buses over these routes. 
traction company explained that 
line did not pay cost of operation. 
ffered to give to the city the rails 
r than pay for tearing them up. 
als of both companies say they 
e@ under consideration a plan for 
ssuing of transfers from trolley 
to buses and vice versa. The trans- 
tion company is controlled by 
ers of the traction company and 
S move is regarded as the forerunner 
2A program of expansion of the bus 
S in the city. 
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Fare Changes Sought on 
Georgia Interurban 


Petition for a revision of fares be- 
tween Atlanta and Marietta, Ga., was 
filed recently with the Georgia Public 
Service Commission by the Atlanta 
Northern Railway. ’ 

The petition seeks to adjust rates on 
the basis of a 7-cent zone instead of 
the 6-cent zone, with the purpose in 
view of producing a net annual earn- 
ing of $64,000 for the company—a sum 
agreed upon by its officials and a com- 
mittee of its patrons as being a fair 
return upon the value of the property 
employed and cost of service rendered. 

The 7-cent zone rate, the petition 
sets out, is a compromise fare, fixed 
tentatively by agreement between the 
company and its patrons with the 
understanding that if, after six months 
trial, it should fail to produce earnings 
at the rate of $64,000 a year, the fare 
would be subject to further revision by 
the Public Service Commission. 

The average rate of increase would 
be slightly less than 15-100 of a cent 
per mile as applied to the 54-ticket 
commutation books in general use by 
the regular customers of the line, if 
the schedule in the petition is adopted. 

The Atlanta Northern Railway, it 
will be remembered, recently forced the 
elimination of unfair bus and jitney 


“competition by discontinuing its service 


to Marietta and dismantling a part of 
its line. The increase in fares asked 
is a measure attempting to put the 
interurban line back upon its feet. It 
has been a losing proposition for years. 


Humorous Tone in Interborough 
Fare Plea 


Notice was filed by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company on May 15 with 
the Transit Commission that the ex- 
penditure of $20.000 000 for lengthen- 
ing subway platforms cannot be under- 
taken unless the subway fare is raised 
to 7 cents. The tone of the communica- 
tion was most unusual. Packed away 
in it was a smile. It will well repay 
anyone’s rereading. The Interborough 
brief states: 


Everybody in office and everybody who 
hopes to get into office is for the continu- 
ance of the 5-cent fare. Mayor Hylan hopes 
to be re-elected because he is for a 5-cent 
fare. His opponents hope to defeat him 
because they are for the 5-cent fare. The 
Transit Commission has been against any 
increase in the 5-cent fare since the day 
it took office. So has the Board of Trans- 
portation. It has been said that the 5-cent 
fare, having been written into the contract, 
has passed out of the realm of discussion. 
It has become as unchangeable as the law 
of the Medes and Persians. The president 
of Columbia University is reported as say- 
ing that the 5-cent fare is a political neces- 
sity, but an economic impossibility, or 
words to that effect. It is a grand chorus. 
Mark Twain might have written it thus: 
“Stick, brothers, stick. Stick with care. 
Stick for the sacred 5-cent fare.” 

Does any one of these proponents of the 
5-cent fare believe that if the truth were 
brought home to these passengers he would 
escape their just wrath? But the truth is 
not told. There is a conspiracy of silence. 
The operating company is blamed for the 
congestion. It is the scapegoat for the sins 
of omission of the 5-centers. 


George McAneny, chairman of the 
Transit Commission, stated that his 
mind “is undeniably made up” that the 
next measure of relief in the subway 
—lengthening of the platform stations 
—must be undertaken. The question at 
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issue, he said, is whether the improve- 
ment comes properly within the addi- 
tion and extension clauses of the dual 
contracts, and how the financing is to 
be arranged. 

The Corporation Counsel on behalf of 
the city supported the order for longer 
platforms, arguing that the added 
revenue to be obtained by the company 
would be adequate compensation; that 
the Interborough is compelled by terms 
of its contract to ,make the improve- 
ment, and that the financial operations 
of the company have been profitable. 


Charges Slavery in Dayton 


Locked out employees of the Dayton 
Street Railway, Dayton, Ohio, have 
been operating a bus service in an 
effort to re-establish themselves in em- 
ployment. The Dayton Street Railway 
is opposed to this activity on the part 
of its former employees and has gone 
into a court of chancery on a petition 
for an injunction to restrain the local 
from operating the bus line. The lower 
court declined to grant the injunction, 
and an appeal was taken. This case 
is yet in the appeal state. The Motor- 
man end Conductor, the official paper 
of the Amalgamated Association, shows 
its attitude on the issue as follows: 

This situation shows to the extreme what 
union-smashing employing managements 
will do, even at the inconvenience of the 
public, to hold employees in subjection, and 
this is an illustration of the extreme 
tyranny of the make-up of the manage- 
ment of the Dayton Street Railway prop- 
erty.. The Czar of Russia had nothing on 
the chief director of this property. Even 
though slavery, as it existed 70 years ago 
in. our Southern states, was abolished, the 
spirit of Simon Legree is yet abroad. 


Mr. Doherty’s Toledo Offer 
Rejected by City 


The railroad committee of the City 
Council at Toledo, Ohio, has agreed 
with the members of the street railway 
hoard of control in flatly turning down 
as not feasible the suggested solution 
of the transit problem of Toledo by 
turning over to local parties the 
control of the company provided 
$1,500,000 in preferred stock of the 
Community Traction Company were 
purchased. The Council committee 
wants to give Henry L. Doherty 
another chance to bring forth some 
solution to the problem of better serv- 
ice and lower fares. 

The Council of the city now has 
before it the offer of a complete bus 
system by the City Wide Coach Com- 
pany, incorporated here recently by 
outside interests, to operate on a 5-cent 
fare if given a 25-year franchise. 


Pittsburgh Pass at $1.50 


The Pittsburgh Railways will offer to 
its riders on June 1 a weekly pass at 
a cost of $1.50 with unlimited riding 
privileges for 24 hours in the day on all 
cars in the first fare zone originating 
in downtown Pittsburgh, Pa., except in- 
terurbans. Thomas Fitzgerald, vice- 
president of the company, in announc- 
ing the pass, said it would be placed in 
effect for an indefinite trial and might 
be withdrawn at any time. The use of 
the pass will eliminate the necessity of 
transfers and will result in a speeding 
up of car service. 
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Mansfield Adopts Weekly Pass.—On 
April 20 the Mansfield lines of the 
Ohio Public Service Company adopted 
a new scale of fares, including the 
weekly pass. The old scale called for 
8 cents cash and seven tokens for 50 
cents. Under the new scale casual 
“riders pay 10 cents, semi-regular 
riders use tokens purchased five for 40 
cents, and wholesale riders make use 
of the unlimited ride transferable pass, 
sold for $1. 


Fares Lowered.—In an effort to in- 
crease its business and check the in- 
roads of the automobile the Kings- 
ton, Portsmouth & Cataraqui Electric 
Railway has reduced its fare in Kings- 
ton, Ont., from 7 cents to 5 cents. No 
special rate will be given to workmen 
or children. 


New Contract Submitted. — Em- 
ployees of the Community Traction 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, have submitted 
a new contract to Vice-President J. 
Frank Johnson to replace the one which 
- expires on June 1. No definite details 
of its provisions have been disclosed. 
It is understood the men asked for a 
10 per cent increase in wages. 


Committee to Report Named.—The 
legislative recess committee of Massa- 
chusetts which has been appointed to 
study the Boston Elevated Railway, and 
report to the next Legislature on the 
questions of extended public control of 
the road, public ownership and the crea- 
tion of a metropolitan transportation 
district, is composed of Senators 
Warren of Arlington, Fish of Brookline 
and Gifford of Salem, Representatives 
Shattuck of Boston, Richardson of 
Malden, Hays of Brighton, Carr of Bos- 
ton, Schuster of Douglas, Luitweller of 
Newton, Coyne of Boston and Hickey of 
Boston. Of these men Senator Warren, 
Representatives Shattuck, Richardson 
and Coyne were members of the recess 
committee of last year which reported 
on the Elevated, but differed on some 
of the principal issues so that no legis- 
lation could be obtained without further 
study. The present period of public 
control of the Boston Elevated Railway 
can be terminated in 1928, and this is a 
handicap for the trustees in planning 
future extensions of the system. 


Seeks Higher Fare.—The Fort Smith 
Light & Traction Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark., filed with the City Commission 
recently a petition for an increase in 
intracity fare from 7 cents to 8 cents 
and an increase of 5 cents for interur- 
ban traffic between Fort Smith and Van 
Buren. The existing interurban rate 
is 7 cents. 


Letters Commend Trainmen.—How 
the platform men of the Department 
of Street Railways, Detroit, Mich., are 
winning the public favor is shown in 
a large poster prepared by Ross 
Schram, general manager. Here are 
reprinted extracts from letters taken 
from the mail of one week in which 
complimentary remarks are written on 
the work the motormen and conductors 
are doing toward selling the railway 


service. The poster is entitled “Keep 
It Up Fellows!” Mr. Schram says that 
the management certainly appreciates 
the attitude of the men, but assures 
the employees that they themselves 
will reap the biggest benefit. 

Higher Fare Authorized. — The 
Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., was authorized by 
the Public Service Commission to put 
into effect a 7-cent zone fare on May 
10. Between zones the charge is 14 
cents. The company has been charging 
a 6-cent rate. The company applied 
for the higher fare in order to increase 
certain men’s wages. 


“Walking Transfer” in Effect.—The 
St. Louis Bus Company, subsidiary of 
the United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
has put into effect a “walking transfer” 
system, permitting patrons of the Mor- 
ganford bus line to transfer to the 
Southampton and Vandeventer car 
lines, although the buses do not inter- 
sect those lines. Inability to secure a 
permit to run the buses through Tower 
Grove Park resulted in the walking 
transfer plan. Under the new plan bus 
or street car patrons may transfer from 
either line to the other by walking 
through the park, a distance of about 
five blocks. The St. Louis Bus Com- 
pany has also established a bus belt line 
in Northwest St. Louis by consolidat- 
ing the Natural Bridge and West 
Florissant-Helen Avenue lines. 

Fares Increased. The New York 
Public Service Commission recently 
authorized the New York & Stamford 
Railway to put into effect a 7-cent fare 
on three days’ notice. The fare in the 
first zone, the city of New Rochelle, will 
remain at 5 cents, but in the five other 
zones the fare will be increased from 6 
cents to 7 cents. The company showed 
at the hearings that deficits have been 
sustained each year for several years, 
and declared that the increased fares 
were necessary to meet the paving re- 
quirements of the various communities. 
The road extends from New Rochelle 
through the villages of Larchmont, 
Mamaroneck, Rye and Port Chester to 
Stamford, Conn. The various munic- 
ipalities have given their consent to the 
increase in rates, which are to remain 
in effect for one year. 

Testimony Concluded. — The final 
argument before the arbitrators in the 
wage dispute affecting the employees 
of the United Electric Railways, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been heard. More than 
4,000 sheets of testimony and nearly 
200 exhibits were taken. Both parties 
to the controversy have agreed to 
accept and abide by the forthcoming 
decision until June, 1926. The present 
scale is 56, 59 and 61 cents an hour. 

Trainmen’s Recreational Buildings 
Started. — The Pittsburgh Railways, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently started con- 
struction of what is to be an enormous 
recreation center for trainmen and their 
families, and for special service to the 
public. Ten social service buildings are 
to be built, under the general wel- 
fare and recreational project recently 
launched by the company, at a cost of 
more than $500,000. The ground break- 
ing took place recently in Ingram. In 
each building there will be established 
modern, well-equipped emergency hos- 
pital rooms. 


Demands Referred to Trustees. — 
Wage demands of the trolleymen’s 
union which have been filed with Presi- 
dent J. K. Punderford of the Connecti- 
cut Company, New Haven, Conn., will 
be referred by him to the trustees. 
The present agreement will expire on 
June 1. The demand is a wage scale 
of 70 to 75 cents an hour for operators, 
whereas they have been getting 55 to 60 
cents; 80 cents an hour for operators of 
one-man cars and 90 cents for bus 
operators. There is said to be a sepa- 
rate discussion pending over the em- 
ployment of bus operators. It is un- 
derstood that trolleymen are asserting 
that they should have first call on bus 
positions, but the company has been 
hiring outsiders. 

Will Operate Buffet Cars.—It is re- 
ported that the Union Traction Com- 
pany plans to operate buffet parlor 
cars between Indianapolis and Fort 
Wayne, by way of Muncie. 

Higher Fare Avoided. — Through 
agreement with the St. Paul City Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn., the city has 
avoided segregation of the South St. 
Paul suburban car line and a larger 
fare rate between the cities. This rate 
is now 6 cents from any part of St. 
Paul to any other part of the city. 
The company may charge $20,000 a 
year to operating expense and lease the 
«South St. Paul line. Otherwise the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
would be required to fix a fair rate 
of fare based on the valuation of this 
property of the Minneapolis & St. Paul 
Suburban Railway. The St. Paul city. 
attorney notes that on the basis of 
75,000,000 fares, as in 1924, and a 7-cent 
rate of fare the St.Paul City Railway 
would’ net $1,300,000. This would be 
$100,000 more than a return of 74 per 
cent on the valuation of the St. Paul 
lines, so the additional charge of $20,-— 
000 would have no particular effect. : 


Vote to Renew Contract.—Employees | 
of the Rochester, Lockport & Buffalo. 
Railroad, Rochester, N. Y., have voted 
to renew without any change in terms. 
the present wage contract with the 
management. 

New Coach Pamphlet Appears.—The 
city of Detroit, Department of Street 
Railways, started in May a pamphlet, 
called the Coach Rider, to acquaint the 
patrons of its coaches with the activ- 
ities of the city of Detroit’s coach divi- 
sion. The pamphlet will be issued twice 
a month. The first issue gave some 
conclusive figures on passenger coach 
service during the month of March and 
for the first 90 days of its existence, 
which ended March 31. A list of coach 
lines with routes and mileage and num- 
ber of coaches in service was included. 

Interurban Fares Advanced. — The 
State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia has granted the Virginia Railway 
& Power Company a general increase 
in fare over its Richmond-Petersburg 
interurban lines amounting to approxi 
mately 25 per cent. The commutation 
rate between Richmond and Petersburg 
for 50 trips, good for twelve months, wat 
increased 16% per cent. The increase? 
went into effect on April 20. Betweer 
South Richmond and Petersburg th) 
cash fare for adults, effective since Dew 
16, 1923, was 47 cents with a ticke 
rate of 42 cents. 
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Bad Year for Indiana 


Interurban 


Deficit of $488,032 for 1924 Reported by 
Union Traction Company—Hurt 
by Auto Competition 


_ The revenue of the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind., 
from operation for 1924 was $3,339,187, 
compared with $3,890,689 for 1923, a 
decrease of $551,501, or 14.17 per cent. 
_ The operating expenses for 1924 were 
_ $2,656,065, compared with $2,647,123 
for 1923, an increase of $8,942.36 or 
_ 0.34 per cent. The net income for 1924 is 
~ shown as a deficit of $419,632 compared 
with a surplus of $73,336 in 1923. 
- Financial conditions compelled the pass- 
ing of sinking fund payments during 
the year. Deduction of 1924 sinking 
fund charges, amounting to $68,400, 
would make the deficit for the year 
$488,032. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF UNION 
TRACTION COMPANY OF INDIANA 


1924 1923 


Revenue from transportation.. $3,196,640 $3,745,715 
Revenue other than from 
142,547 144,974 


transportatioOn............ 
$3,339,187 $3,890,689 
2,656,065 2,647,123 
$683,122 $1,243,566 


Total operating revenue... . 
Total operating expenses... 


EES AS eee a 206,000 257,409 
& 2a RNS e's Vee ae Te 
‘ Net revenue less taxes...... $477,122 $986,156 
MemOther income............... 34,304 30,998 

Gross income............ $511,426 $1,017,155 
Bond and other interest, etc... 931,059 943,819 

BYetincome:...2.)05.1.... 06... $419,632 $73,336 


Figures in italics denote deficit. 


In the operating expenses for the 
year are included $588,132 for main- 
tenance of way and structures and 
$349,686 for maintenance of car equip- 
ment, making the total for maintenance 
$937,819. The increase in operating 
expenses for the year is due to these 
increased expenditures for maintenance. 
Other operating expense accounts 
showed substantial savings. 

In 1924, $247,691 was charged for 
additions and _ betterments to the 
company’s property, and $37,371 was 
charged for extensions and betterments 
to the property of the Traction Light & 

Power Company. The 1923 figures for 
. purposes were $323,158 and $66,- 
199. 

Twenty-five new freight cars and six 
safety or “one-man” street cars were 
purchased during the year at a total 
cost of $112,112, included in ‘Additions 

_ and Betterments.” This purchase was 
financed in part through the issue of 
$50,000 of 6 per cent car trust notes. 
Fifteen steel interurban passenger cars 
were contracted for, to be delivered in 
1925, at a cost of more than $400,000. 
Freight revenues for the last six 
months of 1924 showed an increase over 
the similar period in 1923 of $9,991, or 
2.45 per cent, while the gross revenues 
from transportation as a whole, includ- 
ing freight, decreased $324,293, or 17.83 


‘“ 
_ 


per cent. The total revenue derived 
from freight, milk and express traffic 
in 1924 was $811,270, or 24.30 per cent 
of the gross revenues from transporta- 
tion as a whole. Like figures for 1923 
were $832,553, or 21.4 per cent of gross 
revenues from transportation. 

The Marion City Railway first mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, amounting to 
$328,000, which matured May 1, 1924, 
were extended at the same rate to May 
1, 1929. 


BONDS PLEDGED TO SECURE LOANS 


In connection with financing to meet 
current requirements, an issue of $1,- 
000,000 of general mortgage 6 per cent 
ten-year bonds dated June 1, 1924, was 
authorized by the directors and ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Indiana. Of these bonds, $700,- 
000 were issued for use as collateral for 
loans and the remaining $300,000 are 
unissued. 

President A. W. Brady says the great 
falling off in revenues for the year is 
attributable, in large part, to the in- 
creased use of automobiles in private 
and common carrier use. 

Mr. Brady notes that the company is 
preparing to turn the bus to its own 
advantage. He says: 

Believing that there is a field for the op- 
eration of motor vehicles in co-ordination 
with the company’s electric railway service, 
and in some instances in substitution there- 
for, a corporation has been formed under 
the name Traction Motor Transit Com- 
pany, the shares of which will be owned by 
this company. The new corporation, to the 
end of 1924, had acquired only one bus, a 
Pierce-Arrow, now operated advantageously 
in co-ordination with interurban service at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

In referring to the receivership Mr. 
Brady says: 


The manifest inability of the company to 
meet its Jan. 1, 1925, interest and rental 
payments resulted in a suit by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 
in the Madison Circuit Court of the State 
of Indiana, wherein Arthur W. Brady was 
appointed receiver of the company on Dec. 
31, 1924. The operations of the company’s 
Hines are now being conducted by the re- 
ceiver. 


2,253,847 FEWER PASSENGERS 


The report of this 449-mile road 
showed that only 14,405,496 passengers 
were carried on the interurban and city 
lines of the company in 1924, compared 
with 16,659,343 in 1923, a loss of 2,253,- 
847. As has been indicated previously 
a slight improvement was reported in 
freight business. In 1924 the company 
handled 211,172 tons of freight, as com- 
pared with 183,485 tons in 1923. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS OF THE UNION 
TRACTION COMPANY OF INDIANA 
FOR YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1924 


Passengers carried, interurban 

Dies sot ae ie cask ons 5,622,318 
Passengers carried, city lines..... 8,783,178 
Total passengers carried......... 14,405,496 
Freight handleds,. oc... 0 cnc ss 211,172 tons 
Express handled..... . 11,713 tons 


Mileage of cars, interurban lines... 6,431,107 miles 
Mileage of cars, city lines....... . 2,027,852 miles 
Total mileage of cars............ 8,458,959 miles 
Coal consumed at all plants... .. . 85,189 tons 
Power generated (a.c) at all plants 43,497,064 kw.-hbr. 
Power generated (d.c.) at allplants 26,674,966 kw.-hr. 
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Twin City Wins Suit 


Court Decides in Favor of Railway in 
Rate Suit—Hearings to Begin Soon 
—Case Reviewed 


By a ruling of the State Supreme 
Court the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission and the St. Paul City Rail- 
way win the first point in a legal battle 
which has delayed proceedings to de- 
termine an adequate rate of permanent 
fare to be based on the valuation of 
the company’s property. These pro- 
ceedings are at present before the com- 
mission. 

The court rules there can be no 
appeal until the rate has been fixed. 
An appeal from the finding of value 
already made tentatively by the com- 
mission does not confer jurisdiction on 
the District Court. The commission 
made its valuation figures public on 
March 6. The city then obtained an 
order from the Ramsey District Court 
requiring the commission to file the 
valuation figures with the court. It 
was feared that should the Supreme 
Court decide for the city it would throw 
rate determination into the court. 


CONFERENCE WITH CITY ARRANGED 


_ Following the decision the commis- 
sion notified the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, the holding company 
for both the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way and the St. Paul City Railway, 
and the two city attorneys to arrange 
a conference, to be held within ten 
days, on the valuations and determina- 
tion of rates of fare. 

The City Attorney of St. Paul says 
he is satisfied with the court decision 
as it rules the city has lost no rights 
through failure to file appeal from 
any findings of the commission within 
30 days. 

It is found by the Supreme Court 
that: 

The order finding value is non-appeal- 
able, the District Court is without jurisdic- 
tion on the appeal and it should have been 
dismissed, and its order directing a return 
was without jurisdiction. 

As to whether the order of the Dis- 
trict Court directing the commission to 
make a return is appealable, the 
Supreme Court ruled: 

The city urges that the order from which 
the appeal is taken to this court is not 
appealable. The order puts the railroad 
to the burden of considering in the Dis- 
trict Court the fair value of the railway 
property, though no rate has been estab- 
lished, and, though the court has not juris- 
diction, it takes from the commission the 
authority vested in it by the statute to 
proceed to the fixing of a rate. The ap- 
pellants challenge the jurisdiction of the 
court to proceed further, and they are met 
by an adverse ruling. It should have been 
in their favor. 

_Actual hearings before the commis- 
sion in the rate determination began 
in October, 1923. The subject had been 
under discussion for several years 
prior to that time and continued to be 
an active issue at intervals until 
March, 1925. 

The tentative valuations of the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis railway proper- 
ties were handed down on March 6, 
1925. The order by the lower court 
for the commission to file a valuation 
of the St. Paul company with the court 
was made on March 9. The Supreme 
Court decision was made March 15, 
1925. 
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New Holding Company After 
More Properties 


The Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, New York, the holding company 
organized by the Electric Bond & 
Share Securities Corporation for utility 
>roperties in Utah, Idaho, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Oregon and Louisiana, 
has made an offer for control of the 
properties of the Southern Power & 
Light Company in Arkansas. 

The Southern Power & Light Com- 
pany controls the Mississippi Power & 
Light Company, the subsidiaries of 
which serve Jackson, Vicksburg, Delta, 
Columbus, Greenville and other points 
in Mississippi, and the Arkansas Light 
& Power Company of Pine Bluff. 

Electric Bond & Share Company 
supervision already takes in certain 
Arkansas properties of the National 
Power & Light Company embraced in 
the Arkansas Central Power Company, 
which supplies electric power and light 
and railway service in Little Rock and 
North Little Rock. The consolidation 
of the properties of the Southern 
Power & Light with the Electric Power 
& Light Corporation, according to a 
letter of President H. C. Couch of the 
Southern Power & Light Company to 
stockholders, will place all of the lat- 
ter’s properties under the supervision 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company. 

Holders of the cumulative participat- 
ing preferred stock of Southern Power 
& Light will receive for each share one 
share of preferred stock without par 
value of the Electric Power & Light 
Corporation and one-half share of com- 
mon stock, without par value, of Elec- 
tric Power & Light. The cumulative 
participating preferred of Southern 
Power & Light has been selling in the 
market around $86 a share. The allot- 
ment certificates for preferred and com- 
mon stock of Electric Power & Light 
were quoted respectively at $105 and 
$26 a share on May 16 


Baltimore Valuation Hearing 
Held Over 


The hearing being held by the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission to 
place a valuation on the property of 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, was resumed on May 


13 and after two days was held over. 
Most of the time during the two days 
was taken up by witnesses for the 
company called to put a reproduction 
cost on the property. 

Charles A. Cummins, a witness for 
the United, testified that it would cost 
$5,993,501 to reproduce the company’s 
buildings. The unit costs were chal- 
lenged by Clarence W. Miles, people’s 
counsel. A question from one of the 
members of the commission as_ to 
whether the company intended to make 
its park and resort property a part of 
its total capitalization brought a re- 
sponse from William H. Maltbie, counsel 
for the United, that this property would 
be included. He said that profits de- 
rived from the resorts were added to 
total traffic revenue. On the second 
day of the resuméd hearing Adrian 
Hughes, Jr., superintendent of power of 
the United, testified as to the reproduc- 
tion cost of power distribution and sub- 
station and power house equipment 
items. During the hearing Theodore 
A. Graser, engineer in charge of equip- 
ment, testified that it would cost $11,- 
842,622 to reproduce the cars owned by 
the company, exclusive of electric 
equipment, and that the _ electrical 
equipment would cost $6,006,647. 


Merger of Trenton-Philadelphia 
Lines Reported Under Way 


Plans are said to be under way for a 
consolidation of three electric railways 
through which there would be a direct 
route from Bridge Street and Frank- 
ford Avenue, Philadelphia, to Trenton, 
N. J. 

The three lines affected by the mer- 
ger are the Pennsylvania & New Jersey 
Railway, operating from Trenton to 
Morrisville, Bucks County, a distance 
of 2 miles; the Trenton, Bristol & 
Philadelphia Street Railway, operating 
from Morrisville to Torresdale, a dis- 
tance of 17 miles, and the Frankford, 
Tacony & Holmesburg line, operating 
from Torresdale to Bridge Street and 
Frankford Avenue, the terminus of the 
city-owned Frankford elevated line, 6 
miles. This would give patrons from 
Trenton a direct line to the Elevated 
and into the business section of Phila- 
delphia with only one transfer. Under 


the present arrangement three trans- 
fers must be made. 


The tentative plan of consolidation 
calls for organization of a new com- 
pany which would take over the three 
companies. 


April Traffic: Falls Off in Toledo 


Although operations of the Commu- 
nity Traction Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
showed a further slump in riding in 
April a slight amount was added to the 
stabilizing fund. An operating deficit 
of $58 after all charges was changed 
to a net surplus of $26 through inter- 
est earned on the cash balance in the 
stabilizing fund. There is a deficit of 
$130,498 in that fund in addition to 
the original ‘$400,000 which has been 
exhausted. 

Gross revenue for April was $311,- 
473, as compared with $347,099 last 
year on the lower fare basis. Operat- 
ing expenses were pruned down by 
more than $43,000, due largely to 
cheaper power, cut in car mileage oper- 
ated and use of one-man cars. Bus 
operations on feeder lines showed a 
loss of 3.83 cents a passenger, or a 
gross loss of $1,439. 

In April 4,150,436 
gers were carried, compared with 
4,984,013 in a similar month last year 
and 5,370,837 in April, 1923. Com- 


revenue passen- 


missioner E. L. Graumlich and the ~ 


board members attribute the falling 
off in riding largely to the increase in 
the use of the private automobile. 


Mr. Henderson Comments on 
Progress in Seattle 


“Seattle’s street railway system has 
met all its financial ob'igations promptly 
during six years of municipal owner- 
ship and operation.” D. W. Henderson, 
superintendent of the system, made this 
statement is a recent address. He said: 


We are operating under an 84-cent fare 
and will continue to do so, provided we are 
careful and don’t attempt to make capital 
investments out of the earnings of the 
property. 


Mr. Henderson also stated that out> 


of its earnings the system has paid 
$4,921,400 on the principal and $3,382,- 
000 on the interest of the $15,000,000 
utility bonds issued for the traction 
properties. In addition, $2,420,708 has 
been spent on way and structures and 
$3,067,863 on equipment. 


*The three index numbers marked with 


puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
and weighted according to 
Street Railway Materials index is relative average 
price of materials (including fuel) used in street railway opera- 
tion and maintenance, weighted according to average use of such 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly 


or over except New York City, 


population. 


materials. 
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an asterisk are com- 


wage of motormen, conductors and operators on 100 of the largest 
street and interurban railways in the United States, weighted 
according to the number of such men employed. 

TOwing to the omission of certain increases in the compilation — 
of this fare index, the figure for average fare, as reported in this — 
Conspectus from October, 1924, to February, 1925, is too low by — 
0.07 cent. The corrected figures were published on page 635 of the 
issue of this paper for April 18. 
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; Stone & Webster Get 
ra Virginia Property 
Rumors long in circulation regarding 
an impending sale of a controlling in- 
_ terest in the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company, Richmond, Va., have been set 
at rest. On May 21 it was definitely an- 
nounced that Frank J. Gould, owner of 
_ the controlling interest in the company, 
had sold his holdings to Stone & Web- 
meester. 
According to information in New 
York, the negotiations have been be- 
tween C. A. Stone of Stone & Webster, 
 Ine., and Mr. Gould at Paris, where the 
f latter has resided for several years. 
Mr. Stone is expected back in two or 
three weeks. The announcement of the 
elosing of the deal came from Rich- 
mond. 
i The preferred stock, of which there is 
$8,987,090 outstanding, pays dividends 
B. of 6 per cent per annum. The common, 
_ of which there is $11,950,500 outstand- 
ing, has paid no dividends since 1918, 
when a dividend of 3 per cent was made 
payable in stock of the Old Dominion 
Iron & Steel Corporation. The balance 
_ available for common dividends in 1924 
was $1,681,288, compared with $806,062 
‘in 1923 and $642,767 in 1922. In 1921 
the balance for the common stock was 
_ $1,783,437. 
ae It is believed that Stone & Webster 
have in mind segregating the railway 
from the power properties, retaining 
the railways and disposing of the power 
ie properties eventually to other interests. 
_ The company owns or _ controls 
through lease practically the entire 
‘street railway, electric light and power 
_ business in Richmond, Petersburg, Nor- 
folk (all except the line to Virginia 
Beach), Portsmouth and Berkeley; an 
interurban railway connecting Rich- 
ond and Petersburg; a line from Nor- 
olk to Sewell’s Point, where connection 
is made by ferry to Newport News and 
_ Old Point Comfort; electric light busi- 
ness of Suffolk, Va., and the City Gas 
Company with unlimited franchises. 
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; _ Surplus Improves on San 


Francisco-Sacramento Line 


The operating revenue of the San 
Francisco-Sacramento Railroad, San 
Francisco, Cal., for the year ended Dec. 
81, 1924, showed a decrease of $42,403 
_ over the preceding year. The operating 
expenses were $843,652, a decrease of 

,255 over the previous year. The 
ie for the year was $42.758, as 
_ shown in the accompanying table. It 
; mee ented an increase of $6,543 over 
e923. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF SAN FRAN- 


CISCO-SACRAMENTO NORTHERN R.R. 
FOR YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1924 
es revenue from transportation. . . $974,441 
‘otal revenue from other railway opera- 

MI ee SIRE 2 chaia ov erhoaies Sh oe Ree 16,108 
Total railway operating revenue....... $990,549 
Total railway operating expenses........ 843,652 
_ Net operating revenue. $146,897 
xes assigned to railway operation. . 53,780 
| Qperating income... Ae a eee $93:198 
E m-operating income. 5,627 
PREPRIN OOD so. ccedge cuits hae ees $98,745 
Totel deductions from gross ineome..”... . 55,987 
MMR TALS 5. oh oa ie otra ants $42,758 
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The operations of the road for 1924 
show a decrease in passenger and an 
increase in freight revenue, with a gain 
in the net over the preceding year. It 
has been the effort of the company by 
increased facilities, of which the new 
Union Station in Sacramento is most 
important, to offset the inroads made 
by the privately owned automobiles. 

Since the organization of the San 
Francisco-Sacramento Railroad, in 1920, 
$903,157 has been expended for better- 
ments and improvements; $168,000 in 
bonds have been retired to Dec. 31, 1924, 
and $42,000 additional bonds were re- 
tired Jan. 2, 1925. To reimburse the 
treasury for these capital expenditures 
only $200,000 in bonds has been issued 
to date. According to Walter Arnstein, 
president, it will be necessary to ar- 
range for further financing to cover 
these expenditures and _ additional 
charges for capital expenditures, which 
are essential to develop the property 
successfully. The number of passen- 
gers carried in 1924 was 828,517 and 
the total car mileage was 2,157,329. 


Michigan Interurban Sold 


The United Light & Power Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has sold all its 
holdings in the Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon Railway, a_high- 
speed interurban railroad, connecting 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon and Grand 
Haven, Mich., to Sydney L. Vaughan, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the road, and other Grand Rapids men. 


City Valuation of Seattle & 
Rainier Line Raised 


The city of Seatt’e’s appraisal of the 
Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway, with 
a view to purchase, was raised recently 
from the original figure of $1,045,547 
to $1,100,000. This figure, however, is 
below the value set by Walter M. 
Brown, general manager of the com- 
pany. It is said the city will stand 
pat on the new amount. 
the new price, Clark R. Jackson, super- 
intendent of public utilities, explained 
that several items of equipment have 
now been taken into consideration that 
were omitted when the city’s experts 
went over the properties the first time. 
Mr. Brown, in naming a purchase price 
of $1,500,000, claims a _ valuation 
$400,000 greater than the revised ap- 
praisal, including allowances for inter- 
est on construction and on bonds which 
members of the City Council refuse to 
recognize. Final purchase negotiations 
will be entered into when City Comp- 
troller Harry W. Carroll. audits the 
company’s books. 


Traffic Declines.—During the month 
of April the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, transported 
626,910 fewer passengers than in the 
similar month of last year. The figures 
were: April, 1925, 8,079,660; April, 
1924, 8,706,570. The report to Street 
Railway Director Kuertz shows, how- 
ever, that the traction company earned 
sufficient revenue to meet all its obliga- 
tions, including the city tax, and that 
no increase of fare will be necessary. 

Capital Stock to Be Reduced.—A cer- 
tificate has been filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State reducing the capital 


In naming. 
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stock of the Sixth Avenue Railroad, 
New York, N. Y., from $2,000,000 to 
$1,700,000. 


Seeks to Discontinue-—The Pacific 
Electric Railway, has applied to the 
California Railroad Commission for 
permission to discontinue through 
passenger service between Long Beach 
and Huntington Beach. The company 
stated as its reason the fact that the 
expense of operation was greatly in 
excess of the revenue derived: 


Land Sold——Sale of two parcels of 
land at Paterson, N. J., by the Public 
Service Railway, Newark, N. J., for 
$77,796 has been approved by the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners. 


Stock Change Approved.—The stock- 
holders of the Federal Light & Traction 
Company, New York, N. Y., have au- 
thorized the cancellation of the com- 
pany’s unissued 8 per cent preferred 
stock and the issuance of 385,625 
shares of common stock of $15 par in 
exchange for the 77,125 shares of no 
par value common now outstanding. 
This is at the rate of five new shares 
for one of the old issue. The total au- 
thorization of common stock is 1,000,- 
000 shares. The company will here- 
after have only one class of preferred 
stock of no par value entitled to divi- 
dends of $6 a year. 


Net Income Higher.—For the ten- 
month period ended April 30, 1925, the 
total operating revenue of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was $35,775,680, 
against $32,904,417 for a similar period 
in 1924. The expenses increased from 
$21,947,237 to $23,494,442 for the. ten- 
month period ended April 30 of the 
present year. After the consideration 
of income. deductions the net income 
was $4,119,290, against $3,018,962 for 
the ten-month period ended April 30, 
1924. 


Chicago Interests Get Interurban.— 
The Illinois Power & Light Corporation 
expected to acquire the Galesburg & 
Western Interurban, now known as the 
Rock Island Southern Railway, on May 
18 at the tax delinquency sale to use 
the right-of-way for construction of 
transmission lines between Monmouth, 
Til., and the Knox County line. . The 
company is reported to have given as- 
surance that it would bid $7,000 on the 
line, on which taxes to the amount of 
$9,184 are due, but totaling $26,580 
with various penalties. In addition the 
corporation is reported to have paid the 
Walsh interests, holders of the prop- 
erty, $1,000 a mile for the line, the deal 
having been approved by the Commerce 
Commission recently. 


Earnings Off in St. Louis—The 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., ex- 
clusive of the Missouri Electric Rail- 
way, for the first three months of 1925 


reports: Gross revenue, $4,694,174; 
operating expenses, $3,306,591;  de- 
preciation, $375,000; taxes, $437,913; 


income from operation, $574,669; non- 
operating income, $64,627; gross in- 
come, 639,296; interest and  mis- 
cellaneus charages, $723,909; deficit, 
$84,612. Compared with the similar 
period in 1924 gross operating revenues 
decreased $372,356. In 1924, for the 
first quarter, there was a surplus of 
$123,990. 
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Personal Items 


Messrs. Clifford and Bradley 
Advanced 


George H. Clifford, vice-president and 
general manager of the Northern Texas 
Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex., 
winner of the Coffin medal last year, 
has been appointed Southwestern dis- 
trict manager over all Stone & Webster 


properties in Texas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico. a 
Luke C. Bradley, former district 


manager for Stone & Webster in the 
Southwest, has been promoted to divi- 
sion manager in charge of the South- 
eastern and Southwestern districts with 
headquarters in Boston. 

Mr. Clifford has had charge of the 
Northern Texas property since 1910. 
From 1901 to 1910 he progressed 
through the positions of bookkeeper, 
assistant treasurer and general super- 
intendent. He is a native of Tarrant 
County, Texas, and attended Weather- 
ford College, Weatherford, Tex. 


W. E. Wood President 
Southwestern Association 


W. E. Wood, manager Houston Elec- 
tric Company, Houston, Tex., has been 
elected president of the Southwestern 
Public Service Asgociation. In putting 
an electric railway man at the head of 
their organization the executives of the 
Southwest have recognized the able and 
valuable service performed by Mr. Wood 
during the past year as chairman of the 
railway section. This work culminated 
during the recent Houston convention 
in a railway program characterized by 
many high grade papers and by frank 
and spirited discussion of numerous 
phases of the electric railway business 
and operation. 

Under Mr. Wood’s leadership, the 
relationship between the railway and 
the community in Houston have reached 
a stage of frank understanding. He 
has been a consistent advocate of uni- 
fied transportation service for a given 
territory and has successfully brought 
the public to see the advantages of a 
co-ordinated bus and rail service to re- 
place the former city-wide jitneys which 
flourished for a considerable period. 
In the use of buses, Mr. Wood is a 
believer in co-ordination of transpor- 
tation management as well as service, 
to the end that bus and car are handled 
alike by the existing departmental 
forces of the railway. 

Mr. Wood is a native of South Caro- 
lina. He was graduated as an elec- 
trical engineer from Georgia Institute 
of Technology and has been contin- 
uously identified with the electric rail- 
way industry since then. During that 
entire time he has been associated with 
the Stone & Webster interests in vari- 
ous capacities on properties under their 
management. 

He joined the forces of Stone & Web- 
ster as an apprentice in Boston and 
was assigned to the statistical depart- 
ment. He was next sent to the Jack- 


W. E. Wood 


sonville Traction Company, where he 
rose from a motorman to the position 
of superintendent of transportation. In 
1916 Mr. Wood went to Houston as 
superintendent of transportation and 
the following year was transferred to 
the El Paso Electric Railway, as super- 
intendent of the railway department. 
In 1918 he was made manager of the 
Galveston Electric Company, where he 
remained for two years before return- 
ing to Houston as manager of the 
Houston Electric Company. 


Carroll L. Proctor New Head of 
Toledo Edison Company 


Carroll L. Proctor has assumed his 
new duties as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Toledo Edison 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
B. C. Adams, who was transferred to 
Kansas City, to have charge of gas 
properties in several Southwestern 
states. 

His first job was with the General 
Electric Company, at Schenectady, 
N. Y., at a salary of $8 a week in the 
testing department. Later he was 
made general superintendent of the 
Athens Railway & Electric Company, 


Cc. L. Proctor 


ee 


Athens, Ga., and when Henry L. 
Doherty & Company took over its oper- 
ation in 1912 he remained with the 
company in the same capacity. He has 
been with the Doherty organization 
ever since. After seven years at Athens 
he went to Joplin, Mo., as sales man- 
ager of the Empire District Electric 
Company, where he remained for three 
years before being promoted to vice- 
president of the Danbury Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Danbury, Conn. From 
that post he was transferred back to 
Joplin to become vice-president and 
general manager of the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company. He succeeded 
Mr. Adams there. 

Mr. Proctor was very popular with 
townspeople and associates at Joplin 
and was tendered a testimonial dinner 
upon his departure. The Joplin News- 
Herald, in a two-column editorial in a 
parting word to Mr. Proctor, says: 

Of the new type of executive, quiet, soft- 
spoken, tranquil, Proctor never finds it 
necessary to foam at the mouth and lash 
himself into hysterical excitement. But he 
is none the less efficient. Under his man- 
agement the fortunes of the _ district’s 
Doherty concerns have advanced signally 
At the same time he has retained the 
friendly good will of the public—something 
that can only eventuate when management 
is based on the fine principle of real public 
service. 

Mr. Proctor is 45 years old. He was 
born in Charlotte County, Virginia. 
After attending country schools he 
matriculated at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and later was graduated from 
that school. 

Mr. Proctor is the first head of the 
Toledo Edison Company to be entirely 
independent of official duties with the 
Community Traction Company, which 
under the new arrangement will be 
under the direct management of J. 
Frank Johnson, as vice-president and 
general manager. Frank R. Coates, 
who is at the New York headquarters — 
of Henry L. Doherty & Company, is 
president of the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany. 


Harold Evans was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Publie Service 
Commission on April 28 by Governor 
Pinchot. ? 


Obituary 


Dr. Daniel F. Hardenman, Sr., for 
26 years physician for the Arkansas 
Central Power Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., died recently in Little Rock. 


Charles E. Fritts died recently in 
Lincoln, Neb. For 22 years he was 
chief electrical engineer of the Kansas 
City Railways, but resigned that posi- 
tion in 1918 to enter the employ of the 
United Power & Light Corporation at 
Abilene, Kan. He retired in July, 1924. 

Charles A. Russell, a member of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion from 1915 to 1920, died suddenly 
on May 138 on board the steamship 
Boston, while en route from New York 
to Boston. Mr. Russell practiced law 
for many years at Gloucester, Mass., 
where he made his home. He was born: 
at Lynn, Mass., in 1855 and was edu 
cated at Colby College and Boston Uni-— 
versity. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Westinghouse Had Good Year 


With the exception of the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1919, the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
_ pany reported for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1925, the largest gross busi- 
ness in its history. Sales billed aggre- 
gated $157,880,292, comparing with 

$154,413,000 for the previous year. Ex- 
cept for the year ended March 31, 1919, 
when sales billed were $160,379,943, 
those of 1923-24 also were a record for 
the company. 

Cost of sales was $144,242,065, leav- 

ing a net manufacturing profit of 
_ $13,638,227, which compares’ with 
$17,406,638 for 1923-24, when cost of 
sales was $137,006,280. Other income 
was $4,203,179, and the gross income 
from all sources $17,841,406. After 
deducting interest charges, etc., of 
_ $2,517,042, the net income available 
for dividends and other purposes was 
$15,324,364, against $16,125,303. Divi- 
dends paid on the preferred and com- 
mon stock were $9,468,221, and the 
amount added to surplus was $5,612,606, 
comparing with a surplus of $8,971,647 
for the previous year. 
_ After preferred dividends of $319,896 
the net income was equivalent to $6.55 
a share on the $114,504,450 of $50 par 
value shares of common outstanding 
at the end of the corporate year. For 
the preceding year the earnings per 
share were $7.61 on the $103,731,450 
of $50 par value common outstanding 
as of March 31, 1924. 

The decrease in the total value of 
all orders booked was 5 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
_ value of unfilled orders on March 31 
was $55,271,908 against $63,738,700 at 
_ the close of the previous fiscal year. 

In his report to the stockholders 
Gen. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
board, says that in pursuance of a 
plan of decentralization by departments 
with the ultimate view of retaining at 
East Pittsburgh mainly the manufac- 
ture of heavy electrical machinery, cer- 
tain lines of products had been trans- 
ferred to works at Sharon, Pa., South 
Philadelphia and other places. 

Attention is directed in the report 
to the several activities of the company 
in the interest of the social and finan- 
cial welfare of its employees, “which,” 
according to General Tripp, “the di- 
rectors believe to be in accordance with 
an enlightened industrial policy.” 


4 
Bus Manufacturer Reviews 
Year’s Operations 


According to President W. C. White 
of the White company the demand 
continues good for buses from street 
railway and steam railroad organiza- 
tions. As Mr. White sees it, year by 

year the economies of the motor truck 
‘and the motor bus are contributing 
their share toward economy in pro- 


duction. More than ever, however, 
does he regard it as necessary for the 
producer and operator to realize the 
fullest benefits from the installation of 
efficient truck and bus units. 

The annual rollcall of White fleets 
shows that 835 of the country’s fore- 
most truck owners are operating 31,025 
White trucks in fleets of ten or more, 
an increase of 73 owners and 2,839 
trucks over the record of the previous 
year. 

In his report on the operations of 
the White Motor Company for the year 
the president calls particular attention 
to the organization last November of 
the White Motor Securities Corporation 
to facilitate the financing of sales of 
trucks and buses. The point is stressed 
that the White company has a total of 
54 direct factory branches and service 
stations, which, together with hundreds 
of dealers’ stations provide exceptional 
facilities to the many thousand of 
White bus owners. Gross sales of the 
White company for 1924 were $46,- 
574,737, compared with sales of $48,- 
$76,606, in 1923. 


Brooklyn Company to Spend 
$2,000,000 in 1925 


Practically $1,000,000 will be spent 
this year on track reconstruction and 
street repaving by the surface compa- 
nies in the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
System. This does not include expen- 
ditures to be made by the Brooklyn 
City Railroad, which is not a part of 
the B.-M.T. System. The work already 
done this year and to be done by the 
B.-M.T. is being carried out so as to 
co-ordinate with street work that the 
public authorities propose to do dur- 
ing this year. This program has been 
under consideration for some time and 
has been substantially enlarged over 
that considered by the board at a pre- 
vious meeting. 

Nearly $100,000 has already been 
spent in reconstructing the surface 
tracks on the Brooklyn Bridge, in co- 
operation with the Department of Plant 
and Structures. In addition to this, 
$840,000 is to be spent on reconstruc- 
tion of surface tracks and repaving 
incidental thereto in Brooklyn and 
Queens, though most of the work will 
be done in Brooklyn. Under this year’s 
program, involving approximately 
$1,000,000, nearly 20 miles of tracks 
will be reconstructed. This is about 
16 per cent of the total mileage of sur- 
face tracks in paved streets belonging 
to the B.-M.T. System. It compares 
with $540,000 spent during 1924 on 
approximately 12 miles of surface 
track and with $320,000 spent in 1923 
on about 7 miles of surface track. 

As to rapid transit lines, it was 
stated on May 18 that the work of 
lengthening the station platforms on 
the Fulton Street elevated line is 
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already under way. This will allow 
the operation of seven-car trains to 
meet the increased traffic conditions on 
that line. The board of directors 
authorized an appropriation of $125,000 
for this work a month ago. 

In addition to these expenditures 
$500,000 will be spent on the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge and in the Centre 
Street loop. These contracts have 
been let. This expenditure will pro- 
vide for the installation of track and 
line equipment of the same standard 
installed on other portions of the sub- 
way system. 

The directors on May 18 also author- 
ized an expenditure of $300,000 on 
plans submitted to it for installation 
of block signals and interlocking on the 
center tracks on the Fulton Street and 
West End elevated lines, together with 
miscellaneous additional signaling on 
the elevated system. 


Government to Keep Hands 
Off Business 


So far as business is concerned the 
developments at Washington of great- 
est interest recently are the remarks 
of the President about the hands-off 
policy of the administration and the 
Department of Commerce pronuncia- 
mento about the meaning of this coun- 
try’s investments abroad. The Presi- 
dent intimated that business can go 
ahead with little fear of officious inter- 
ference from Washington. It is urged 
that his statement is justified for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The Tariff Commission, now that Mr. 
Culbertson is out, can operate with a clear 
majority that thinks eye-to-eye with the 
President. 

(b) The Federal Trade Commission has 
been brought into harmony with the ad- 
ministration. Its new majority is not only 
abolishing those practices which seemed un- 
necessarily disturbing, but is devoting it- 
self additionally to ‘“‘constructive policies.” 

(c) The Shipping Board holds office ‘‘dur- 
ing good behavior’ only and must act in 
a seemly manner or suffer change of per- 
sonnel. 

(d) The Department of Justice (opposi- 
tion elements maintain) will confine itself 
largely to routine matters, and is not likely 
seriously to encourage spectacular doings. 

Rarely has an administration had 
the subsidiary agencies of government 
so well under control. It has taken 
time to accomplish this, and it has been 
done without glamor. Business, there- 
fore, has nothing to fear from admin- 
istration activity. It need concern 
itself only, just now, with the making 
of major legislative policies. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York May 19, 1925 
ane, electrolytic, cents per BS #3 iste wire 2 13.60 
popper wire base, cents per Ib.. re 15.875 
cents perlb........... 7.05 
roe cents per Ibias Pe tc 7.28 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib Sa 55.00 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads; gross tons<-. 01.5 s'.. os we ewe ws $4.25 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 1.975 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 1.95 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 2.125 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.875 
-Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per of 


1,000 ft.. $6. 
Weatherproof. wire base,N. Y.,cents per ‘Ib. 17. 
Cement, Chicago net Pere saan pa bags cs 28 
0 
1 


Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y » per gal $1.07 

yh ote lead in oil (100-Ib. keg), cents ae 
tete eremnte Welds cer sk ceatiat sande «1575 

erpentios (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal...... $1.03 
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As for the Department of Commerce 
comment, that bureau of the govern- 
ment states that our investments 
abroad “mean an increasing volume 
of imports, not necessarily from the 
countries in which the investments 
are made, but from the whole world.” 
Debts to South America can be paid 
with European credits. 


Rolling Stock 


United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has just purchased 
three de luxe buses, which will be de- 
livered the end of this month, and six 
additional double-deckers with ll 
weather tops. 

United Traction Company, Albany, 
N. Y., through its bus-operating sub- 
sidiary, the Capitol District Transporta- 
tion Company, has ordered nineteen 
six-cylinder gasoline-electric buses from 
the Fageol company. 

‘City of Detroit, Department of Street 
Railways, has been authorized by the 
Council to enter into a contract through 
the Detroit Street Railway Commission 
for 25 more buses, which, when put in 
operation, will bring the city’s total 
number of buses to 90. The new bus 
order is split, fifteen being bought from 
Dodge Brothers and ten from the Reo 
Motor Car Company. 


Track and Line 


Seattle, Wash. — The utilities com- 
mittee of the City Council has voted 
$52,550 from the city. railway’s depre- 
ciation reserve fund to construct a 
double track and pave on Twenty-fourth 
Avenue north between East Lynn and 
Hamlin Streets. This improvement will 
further augment the service over the 
Montlake line to the University of 
Washington campus and the University 
stadium. 

Reading Transit Company, Reading, 
Pa., has started construction of a 
double-track line on Lancaster Avenue, 
from the Bingaman Street Bridge to 
the city line. In connection with this 
improvement tracks have already been 
laid across the new Bingaman Street 
Bridge. This part of the work will be 
finished by June 1. Approximately 
$275,000 will be spent on the improve- 
ments in the Eighteenth Ward and the 
laying of tracks across the bridge on 
Fourth Street from Bingaman to Chest- 
nut and on Bingaman from Fourth to 
Fifth. This improvement will provide 
improved facilities for residents of the 
Eighteenth Ward and places outside of 
the city served by the cars on the 
Mohnton-Adamstown division. 

San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga 
Railway, Napa, Cal., announced that 
work on the waterfront railroad line 
would commence on May 15. T. F. 
McGill has the excavating contract. 
The cost of the 1-mile spur will be 
$50,000. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Contracts have been 
awarded for the construction of the 
Sixth Street viaduct in St. Joseph, Mo., 
over the tracks of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island 


the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé. The general work on the 
superstructure was let through the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy engi- 
neering department to the Kelly-Atkin- 
son Construction Company of Chicago 
for a lump sum of $63,000. The struc- 
tural and reinforcing steel will be pur- 
chased from the St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Company, while the construction 
of the approach was given to the Land 
Construction Company, Ballinger Build- 
ing, St. Joseph. The bridge is of re- 
inforced concrete construction, the prin- 
cipal items being 1,382 cu.yd. concrete, 
280 tons structural steel, 75 tons old 
structural steel remodeled and _ re- 
erected, 1,566 sq.yd. wood block paving 
and 90,000 ft. sub-planking. The 
structure will cost approximately $131,- 
000. The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission some time ago allotted the con- 
struction costs as follows: Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, $46,071; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, $34,340; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé, $12,019; St. 
Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power 


& Pacific, 


Company, $15,583, and city of St. 
Joseph, $22,678. 
Trade Notes 


Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the removal of its New York 
office to the Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway. The New York staff has 
been increased. The Austin Company, 
engineers and builders, reports an in- 
creasing volume of industrial construc- 
tion on the Atlantic Seaboard during 
the past few months. J. K. Gannett is 
the district manager of the New York 
office. A. D. Engle and D. C. Raymond 
are his assistants. 

Smith-Springfield Body Corporation 
and the Springfield Body Corporation, 
West Springfield, Mass., have been re- 
organized. James N. Swift has been 
elected president of the Smith-Spring- 
field Body Corporation, the new com- 
pany, to succeed C. S. Dame; Ralph M. 
Sparks, vice-president, in charge of 
sales, to succeed A. H. Wolfe, and Hins- 
dale Smith, vice-president in charge 
of engineering, a new office. Frank M. 
Livingstone, former secretary of the 
corporation, was named treasurer, suc- 
ceeding C. S. Dame, who formerly was 
vice-president and treasurer. L. L. 
Homer was elected secretary. The plant 
at West Springfield, Mass., will resume 
the manufacture of bus bodies. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, High Bridge, N. J., announced 
that G. R. Lyman, general sales man- 
ager, resigned, effective May 1. G. R. 
Hanks, formerly superintendent of the 
company’s High Bridge plant, has been 
appointed assistant to the president, 
with full charge of all sales. Stanley 
Apgar has been appointed plant super- 
intendent. 7 

L. B. Foster Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., dealer in rails, has announced that 
it has moved its general offices to its 
warehouse yards at Carnegie. The com- 
pany says it will still maintain a mail- 
ing office at its home headquarters in the 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, where the 
president, L. B. Foster, will be located. 
All other offices have been moved to 
Carnegie. 


log 4 A 172, on the Irving fireproof 


Forged Steel Wheel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the removal of 
its New York offices to 120 Broadway. 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, announces that it has 
purchased the physical assets of the 
Gilliam Manufacturing Company. The 
Timken company considered that this 
co-ordination of manufacturing capac- 
ity, processes and patents would better 
serve its customers. The production of 
both Timken bearings and Gilliam bear- 
ings will be continued in their respec- 
tive plants. 

Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill., says that its American 
monorail cable conveyor will be han- 
dled in Ohio by H. P. Rodgers, Leader 
Building, Cleveland. Mr. Rodgers will 
have associated with him in the sale of 
this equipment Eugene Smith, formerly 
with the Galion Iron Works. E. A. 
Grimmer has joined the sales organiza- 
tion of the Lathrop-Trotter Company, 
Cincinnati, which is district represent- 
ative of the Conveyors Corporation of 
America. Mr. Grimmer is a mechanical 
engineer. He was recently with the 
sales force of the Ellicott Company 
of Cincinnati. 

H. D. Church, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the truck department of the 
Packard Motor Car Company and for 
the last eighteen months assistant chief 
engineer of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, became identified with the White 
Motor Company on May 15 as director 
of Engineering. George W. Smith, for- 
merly in charge of the experimental 
and research departments of the White 
Motor Company, has returned to the 
company as technical assistant to 
Thomas H. White, vice-president and 
general manager, and will have charge © 
of the technical division of the staff. 

Johnson Fare Box Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has removed its New York office 
from 366 Madison Avenue to 908 
Eighth Avenue. 


New Advertising Literature 


Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a new pamphlet on 
“Two safety ideas for your cranes.” It 
describes a signal light to prevent 
“bumping” and sand crane runways 
from the cab. 

Irving Iron Works Company, Long 
Island City, New York, has issued cata- 


open steel flooring. : 

Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued Bulletin 36, en- | 
titled ‘Practical Motor Bus Inspection.” 
The pamphlet describes in detail just 
what practical inspection of. the mate- 
rials and workmanship of a bus means 
and outlines the work of its highly 


specialized inspection engineers and 
chemists. au 

Alexander Milburn Company, Balti- 
more, Md., has 


issued a 24-page 
pamphlet, called “the Milburn Light” 
for contractors, railways, mines, quar- 
ries; also a 24-page booklet entitled 
“Milburn Welding and Cutting Ap- 
paratus.” These booklets may be ob- 
tained upon request to the office at» 
1416-1428 W. Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more. 
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Modernization i in Grand Rapids 


The eyes of the cleeade railway indus- 


try are now on Grand Rapids. In its 
program of modernization the Grand 
Rapids Railway has placed in service 
the “Ohio” built by The G. C. Kuhlman 
Car Company. 


In the development of this modern 
“Electric Coach” every effort was put 
forth to produce a vehicle worthy of 
present-day progress. Graceful in ap- 


pearance, attractively finished, light in 
weight, low step heights to facilitate 


quick loading and unloading of passen- 
gers, deep spring plush upholstered 
seats with an adjustable ta ey 
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capable of Beovidure maximum com- 
fort to both passengers and operator, 
and equipped with Brill “Renitent” 
posts, which eliminate the tendency 
toward annoying sash rattle as well as 


draughts, dust and rain, are outstand- 


ing characteristics. 


The Kuhlman “Electric Coach” for 
Grand Rapids is mounted on Brill 
No. 81-M special truck, which was 
primarily developed and has proven so 
successful under the Brill Model 55 
Gasoline Cars in branch and: short line 


steam railroad service. he ae 


— Wason Mane 
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1700 more Grade M’s 
for Chicago 


1700 Grade M Gears and 
Pinions constitute part of a 
recent order for G-E Gear- 
ing placed by the Chicago 
Surface Lines. 


More than half the gears and 
pinions for the 1925 require- 
ments of this road are made 
by General Electric. 


GENERALELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


